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PREFACE 


Tue masterpieces of our national classics 
are now happily subjects of study wherever 
instruction in the humanities is given, There 
is probably no good school, public or private, 
in England in which a play of Shakespeare or 
a book of the Faerie Queene or of Paradise 
Lost is not included in the curriculum, and 
generally no doubt with the happiest results, 
In some cases such studies, degenerating into 
cram-work, may have failed to effect what it 
was hoped they would effect, but as a rule 
their record has certainly not been failure. 
An intelligent appreciation of good literature 
and a genuine interest in it have been created ; 
liberal curiosity has been awakened, and very 
many boys and girls annually leave our schools 
both fitted and anxious to extend their reading 
and explore for themselves the authors to whom 
they have been introduced. All this has been 
the result of the salutary reforms of the last 
fifteen or twenty years, 

Up to the present time the chief, and indeed 
in most schools the only, medium of literary as 
distinguished from linguistic teaching has been 
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our own literature; and that our own litera- 
ture should be the chief medium for such 
instruction is, for obvious reasons, both natural 
and desirable, But is it not equally desirable 
that the sphere of such instruction should now 
be extended, especially if it can be shown that 
by such an extension the students of our own 
and of modern literature generally would be 
gainers, and that such an extension would be 
practicable ? Of this we may be quite sure, that 
a boy or girl who can be interested in a play 
of Shakespeare, will, if placed in a position to 
understand it, be equally interested in a judi- 
ciously selected play of one of the Attic masters, 
nay, would probably find more attraction in such 
epics as the Iliad and the Odyssey than in the 
Faerie Queene and in Paradise Lost. 

When we remember the educational value 
from a moral and sentimental point of view, 
the deep interest and attractiveness on the 
human and dramatic side, and above all the 
historical importance, in the fullest sense of the 
term, of the Greek masterpieces, can there be 
two opinions about the desirableness of including 
them in all our school courses of liberal studies ? 
So essentially, indeed, does the influence of the 
mythology and poetry of ancient Greece 
penetrate our own classical literature, verse and 
prose alike, that a reader who has no ac- 
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quaintance with them is not only unable 
critically to understand either its evolution 
or its characteristics, but is perpetually at a 
loss to follow its commonest references and 
allusions. He is arrested at every step. No 
one, surely, could question that some ac- 
quaintance with that mythology and poetry 
is as indispensable to an intelligent study of 
our national classics from Chaucer to Tennyson, 
as the letters of the alphabet are to a written 
sentence, Of all intelligent literary study the 
basis must rest on some acquaintance with 
Greek tradition : turn where we will it confronts 
us; its presence, particularly in our poetry, is 
simply ubiquitous. And to say that at least 
an introduction to it should be regarded as 
part of the equipment of every decently educated 
boy and girl, even of the Board School or High 
School grade, is to say what probably few 
educationists would dispute. This information 
could be easily, as well as most pleasantly, 
imparted. The prescription of even a single 
Greek play or a book or two of Homer in 
translation would, with appropriate commen- 
tary by a competent teacher, go a long way 
towards supplying it. Even where the original 
is taught such translations, if prescribed as 
collateral studies, could scarcely fail to lighten 
and vivify the drudgery neccessarily involved, 
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particularly at the earlier stages, in acquiring 
so difficult a language as ancient Greek. 

Nor surely is there any reason why transla- 
tions of the chief Greek masterpieces, when 
such translations are of themselves of classical 
excellence, should not, if properly introduced 
and annotated, be admitted side by side with 
the dramas of Shakespeare as textbooks in our 
courses of school study, Why, it may be asked, 
should not a student substitute for one of two 
plays of Shakespeare offered for examination a 
Greek play in an approved translation ? 

But it is not in schools and educational 
institutions only that such an introduction to 
the study of the only drama and epic which 
rival our own would be appropriate. To the 
general reader and to the vast number of literary 
students whose studies are guided by the 
University Extension lectures and the National 
Home Reading Union it would, I venture to 
think, be equally appropriate. 


INTRODUCTION 


I 
LIFE OF AESCHYLUS 


AEscHyYLus, the eldest of the great trio of Athe- 
nian tragic dramatists, was born at Eleusis, p.c. 525, 
more than a quarter of a century before the birth 
of Sophocles and nearly half a century before the 
birth of Euripides. And let us at once note that 
both the place of his birth and the era to which 
in time he belongs, form all-important factors in 
estimating his work. Eleusis was the centre 
of the mystic worship of Demeter, and it has 
been conjectured that the poet’s father may have 
been connected with that worship. Certain it is 
that there is more mystic or esoteric theology in 
Aeschylus than in any other extant Greek poet, 
with the exception of Pindar. He is pre-eminently 
a religious poet, and it is neither on the popular 
mythology nor on ethics and reason that his religion 
is based. Its basis is essentially metaphysical and 
spiritual, and its essence is mystery. Thus he 
loves to dwell on the thinness of the partition 
dividing the seen from the unseen, the world 
here from the world beyond the grave; on the 
mysterious ties linking the dead with the living 
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and the natural with the supernatural; on the 
inscrutable ways of Providence, so austere and 
merciless and yet so righteous and so wise; on 
the relation of destiny to free-will, of sin to suf- 
fering and of suffering to wisdom. And all this 
is enhanced and made peculiarly impressive by 
the enthusiasm, an enthusiasm recalling that of 
the Jewish prophets, with which it is uniformly 
expressed. The association of Aeschylus with 
Demeter and Eleusis—to which, no doubt, coupled 
with the influence of the Pythagorean philosophy, 
he owed these characteristics—is noticed by Aris- 
tophanes, who in a well-known passage in the 
Frogs makes him say, “Ὁ Demeter, from whom 
my soul derived her nourishment, make me worthy 
of thy mysteries '.! 

Nor were the historical conditions surrounding 
him in youth and later life less influential. He 
died, it will be seen, twenty-five years before 
the Peloponnesian war began, in that glorious era 
when Athens reached the zenith of her heroic 
glory. In the great Persian war he served with 
conspicuous distinction, taking part with his elder 
brother Kynegeirus in the Battle of Marathon 
(Ὁ... 490), and with his younger brother Ameinias, 
ten years later, at the Battle of Salamis, of which 
he has given an immortal description in The 
Persians ; and in the great land-fight at Plataea 
in B.c, 479. It was therefore his fortunate lot to 


Δ Frogs, 884-5, 
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live and work at a time which may fairly be 
called the heroic age of Hellas, an age which 
at once presented and summed up all that 
we associate with Pre-Marathonian Greece, and 
which initiated and ushered in an age charac- 
terized by all that we associate with the Athens 
and the Hellas of Pericles. Aeschylus died in 
B.c. 456, just eleven years before the administration 
of Pericles practically began. 

It was to the old world, then, that this poet be- 
longed, and with that world the Greeks always 
associated him. In religion he had far more in © 
common with Theognis, Simonides, and Pindar 
than with Sophocles; in politics he was wholly with 
the conservative school of Aristides and Cimon, 
and had little sympathy even with the moderate 
liberalism of Pericles and Ephialtes. He is the 
one poet whom Aristophanes uniformly treats 
with the profoundest respect, and his memory 
was regarded with such veneration by his country- 
men generally, that long after his death a decree 
was passed that whoever wished to exhibit the 
plays of Aeschylus should be furnished with a 
Chorus at the expense of the state 

His biography, like that both of Sophocles and 
Euripides, is so perplexed with fable and loose 
tradition that it is often impossible to disengage 
actual facts. His mother’s name is not known, 
but his father’s name was Euphorion. He is 
said, like our own Cedmon, to have betaken 
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himself to poetry through divine guidance. ‘The 
story goes that he had fallen asleep in a vine- 
yard while he was watching the grapes, and that 
the god Dionysus appeared to him in a vision, and 
bade him write tragedy, and that as soon as it 
was day, for he wished to obey the god, he tried 
to make verses and found that he could make 
them with the greatest ease. His first recorded 
appearance as a playwright was in p.c. 499. 

‘The drama at this time was ina very rudimentary 
state, there being only one actor responding to the 
Coryphaeus or leader of the Chorus. It was repre- 
sented chiefly by three poets, Pratinas, Choerilus, 
and Phrynichus, and it was in competition with 
Choerilus and Pratinas that Aeschylus produced 
his first play. During this performance a wooden 
scaffold came crashing down, injuring several spec- 
tators, and it was in consequence of this that the 
theatre of Dionysuswas this same year commenced. 
Between this date and .c. 490, when Aeschylus 
was present with his brother Kynegeirus at the 
Battle of Marathon, we have no record of his doings. 
In nc. 484 he gained his first tragic victory. 
Four years afterwards he fought at Salamis, and 
in the following year at Plataca, In n.c, 488 he 
left Athens for Sicily, irritated,so runs the tradition, 
by the fact that an elegy composed by Simonides 
in honour of those who had fallen in the Persian 
war had been preferred to one composed by him- 
self.. Hiero, the munificent patron of Simonides 
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and Pindar, was then in command of Syracuse 
during the absence of his brother Gelon. Sicily 
was destined to become a second home to Aeschy- 
lus, but his first visit to it does not seem to have 
been a long one. In 8.6. 484 he was again at 
Athens and won the prize in competition with 
Pratinas, Choerilus, and Phrynichus. This initiated 
a long series of dramatic triumphs, for between that 
date and s.c. 470 the first prize was awarded to him 
no less than thirteen times. The earliest of his 
extant plays is The Persians, produced B.c. 472, 
eight years after the event it celebrates—the 
Battle of Salamis. The year 3s.c. 468 must 
have been a memorable one in his career, and 
was certainly a memorable one in the history of 
Attic drama, for at the Great Dionysia in that 
year he was defeated by Sophocles. In that year, 
or more probably the year afterwards, B.c. 467, he 
produced The Seven against Thebes. At what 
period he had again withdrawn to Sicily is un- 
certain, but about s.c. 476 he is said to have 
written for Hiero a tragedy not now extant, The 
Women of Aetna, to celebrate the foundation of 
Catana, reproducing about the same time, at the 
request of Hiero, The Persians. 

In s.c. 467 his friend and patron Hiero died, 
and sometime between that date and sB.c. 458 
Aeschylus must have returned to Athens, for 
in that year appeared his masterpiece, the 
Orestean trilogy, namely, the Agamemnon, The 
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Oblation Bearers, and The Furies. Not long after 
the production of this trilogy he again left Athens 
for Sicily, never to return. Various causes have 
been assigned for his taking this step, but all are 
based more or less on mere conjecture. The most 
probable explanation is the most obvious one. 
Being, as he was, a strong conservative of the old 
school, he had little sympathy with the more 
liberal and democratic policy of the new school 
represented by Pericles and Ephialtes. The posi- 
tion assumed by him in The Furies with regard 
to that aristocratic assembly the Areopagus—an 
institution answering roughly to our House of 
Lords—probably gives us the key, or at least 
summarizes one of the chief points of difference 
between him and the popular party. There can 
be little doubt that one of the chief objects of 
the play is to offer a protest against the movement 
made by Ephialtes and his party to curtail the 
prerogatives of that august body. But, indeed, 
much which was coming into fashion both in 
religion and politics must have been wholly 
opposed to his dearest convictions and tenets, 
A patriot and politician, and a prophet of the 
old school, he found himself like Tennyson's 
Bedivere 


Among new men, strange faces, other minds. 


It is possible that the charges of impiety—that 
he had divulged the mysteries of Demeter, vul- 
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garized the Eumenides by bringing them in odious 
forms upon the stage, and the like—may actually 
have been got up or reiterated at this time by his 
political enemies and so have forced him into 
exile. In any case he returned to Sicily, settled 
at Gela, and died there two years afterwards in 
B.c. 456. His death is said to have been the 
result of a curious accident. An eagle soaring 
up into the air with a tortoise in its talons and 
wishing to break the rind, dropped it plump on the 
poet’s bald head as he was engaged in writing, and 
killed him on the spot. ‘The people of Gela’, 
says his anonymous biographer, ‘buried him at 
great cost in one of the public tombs and paid 
him splendid honours.’ The following epitaph— 
some say written by himself—was inscribed on 
the tomb. I give it in Paley’s version: 


Euphorion’s son and Athens’ pride lies here, 
In fertile Gela’s soil he found his rest; 

His valour Marathon’s wide plains declare, 
As long-hair’d Medes who felt it can attest. 


It will be observed that not a word is said of his 
fame as a poet, only that he fought at Marathon, 
a greater glory in the eyes of a Greek citizen 
than any that poetry could confer. 

Aeschylus was a voluminous dramatist. One 
authority ascribes to him ninety dramas, the 
anonymous biographer seventy, but we have the 
titles of seventy-eight. Of these seven only are 
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extant. The earliest is generally supposed to be 
The Persians, acted in v.c. 472, eight years after 
the event it celebrates, the Battle of Salamis. 
But there are reasons for believing—they are 
based chiefly on the structure of the play—that 
The Suppliants preceded it, and that this is the 
earliest specimen of tragedy which has come 
down to us: its date, however, it is impossible to 
fix. The Seven against Thebes appeared in v.c. 467. 
The Prometheus Bound most probably belongs to 
some date between s.c. 467 and p.c. 458. The 
Orestean trilogy—namely, the Agamemnon, the 
Choephoroe or Oblation Bearers, and the Eumenides, 
or Furies —was certainly produced in .c. 458. 

Aeschylus stands in something of the same 
relation to Attic tragedy as Marlowe stands to 
our own Elizabethan drama. His services as an 
initiator and artist will be best understood by a 
brief sketch of the origin and progress of Greek 
tragedy till the time of his mature work. 

It originated from the Choric hymn, known as 
the ‘ Dithyramb’, to the god Dionysus or Bacchus, 
in whose honour four great festivals were held— 
the first in December, known as the Agrionia or 
Vintage Feast, or Lesser Dionysia; the second in 
January, known as the Lenaea or Feast of the 
Vine Press; the third in February, known as the 
Anthesteria or Feast of Flowers ; and the fourth 
and most important held in March, and known 
as the Great Dionysia. The Dithyramb was in 
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its most primitive form a wild kind of hymn sung 
by a tumultuous rout of rustics round a rude altar. 
Smeared with wine-lees and clad in goat-skins, 
they narrated some of the god's adventures. 
One of them as leader of the Chorus (Coryphaeus) 
would personate the god or some messenger from 
him, and, while he recited, the rest of the Chorus 
would express in song their sympathy. Here, 
then, we have the germ of Attic drama—action, 
narrative, and lyrical accompaniment. The next 
step was the regulation of the Chorie dance and 
its lyrical accompaniment, and this is said to have 
been effected by Aleman (circa B.c. 650), who 
arranged that the Chorus should, while singing, 
execute a movement to the right (Strophe) and 
a movement to the left (Antistrophe), and by 
Stesichorus (s.c. 620), who added what was called 
the ‘Epode’, or that portion of the song sung 
while the Chorus was stationary at the altar. 
Another poet, Arion, arranged that the number of 
the Chorus should be fixed and that they should 
be carefully trained. Between them these poets 
formulated what was always an essential part of 
Greek tragedy, namely, the Chorus. The creation 
of dialogue was practically initiated by the intro- 
duction of a second actor, It was arranged that 
the dialogue about Dionysus should not be held 
by the leader of the Chorus and the Chorus itself, 
but by the leader of the Chorus and another in- 
dividual known as the H¥pécrités or Answerer. 
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So that the machinery of Attic tragedy was now 
all but complete, for the lyric portion as well as 
the dialogue had not only been formulated but 
separated too. The next step was the separa- 
tion of the buffoon or grotesque element from 
the serious and solemn. These were embodied, 
the first in what was known as the Satyric play, 
and the second in tragedy, but they were still 
associated and continued to be so, for to every 
trilogy or set of three tragedies a Satyric play 
was always added. Next came the formulation 
of dialogue as distinguished from Chorus or lyrical 
accompaniment, The problem here was to devise 
some means of expression which should be appro- 
priate for dramatic colloquy, and yet at the same 
time be in accordance with the grave and majestic 
tone of tragedy. At first the hexameter appears 
to have been adopted : 


wul-welauula— 


ἘΣ Ἢ 


but this was very naturally soon abandoned. Then 
trochaic tetrameter as it is called was tried. 


πυ-πυ-υπυ-πυ-τπυ-υ- 


This was found to be too light and tripping, and 
though occasionally used even in mature tragedy, 
as in the conclusion both of the Agamemnon and 
the Oedipus Rex, was also abandoned. At last 
the appropriate measure ‘was discovered, ‘ Nature 
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herself’, as Aristotle puts it, ‘discovering the 
proper metre : the Iambic being of all metres the 
most like prose, as is indicated by the fact that in 
conversation one with another we employ Iambies 
most of all metres.’ And so tragedy adopted for 
its dialogue what is technically known as Iambie 
‘Trimeter Acatalectic—the latter word meaning, 
not ceasing ; that is, with the metres complete. 
This, with the due pauses, or caesurae, which are 
marked by dots, runs as in the following scale :— 


4 5 6 


Lic TENG 


It is a metre corresponding in the general im- 
pression made by it to the almost omnipotent 
instrument of Shakespeare and Milton, though 
our heroic blank verse is shorter by one foot. 
The metres employed by the Chorus continued 
to be lyrical, but are too complicated and various 
to be described here. In Aeschylus and Sophocles 
the lyrics in which the Chorus express themselves 
are arranged in staves answering to one another, 
corresponding in fact to the movement to the 
right (the strophe) and the movement to the left 
(the antistrophe) which Aleman arranged that 
the Chorus should execute as it approached the 
thymele, and the epode arranged by Stesichorus 
when the Chorus had grouped itself round the 
52 vom, νυ. b 
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altar. Metrically this scheme was retained. The 
strophe gives the norm and the antistrophe ac- 
curately responds to it. By Euripides this was 
sometimes abandoned, and he substituted a scheme 
known technically as ‘apolelymenon’, that is, 
freed from strophe and antistrophe, a scheme 
followed by Milton in his Samson Agonistes. 
One other step in the formulation of Attic 
tragedy remains to be noticed, and that is the 
material for the plots. In its primitive stages 
the subjects of the performances were no doubt 
confined to the adventures of Dionysus. But as 
the drama developed it began to draw on the rich 
epic material so familiar to the Greeks from the 
recitations of the Rhapsodists, or professional re- 
citers of poetry, on the popular mythology, and 
even on contemporary history. Of the immediate 
predecessors and early contemporaries of Aeschy- 
Jus in the drama, the chief of whom were Pratinas, 
Choerilus, and Phrynichus, hardly any fragments 
are extant. The first probably began his career 
about p.c, 520 and was in full activity in p.c. 500; 
he is said to have been the author of fifty plays, of 
which thirty-two were satyric dramas. As has been 
already noted, he is said to have separated tragedy 
from the satyric play. To Choerilus further im- 
provements both in composition and in machinery 
were attributed, and no less than 150 plays were 
assigned to him by the ancient critics, But 
of the predecessors of Aeschylus the most im- 
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portant was undoubtedly Phrynichus, who gained 
his first tragic victory in B.c. 511. So far as 
we can discern, he was the master of Aeschylus, 
and probably much which is attributed to 
Aeschylus—such as the subdivision of the Chorus 
into groups appropriate to the action, the 
increased importance given to dialogue, and pos- 
sibly the introduction of a second actor—may 
belong tohim. He certainly anticipated Aeschylus 
in drawing on contemporary history for plot 
material, as his Caplure of Miletus, produced in 
B.c. 495, preceded The Persians by nearly a quarter 
of a century. The titles of his plays show that, 
so far as subjects were concerned, he anticipated 
Attic tragedy in its maturity, for among them 
we find The Aegyptians, Alcestis, The Danaides, 
Andromeda. It is of course possible that though 
much senior to Aeschylus he may have been 
indebted to his junior. It is not safe to run 
counter to tradition and to the statement of Aris- 
totle and the Alexandrian Grammarians, who 
distinctly describe Aeschylus as the father of Attic 
tragedy, attributing to him the introduction of a 
second and third actor, which amounted practi- 
cally to the complete subordination of the Chorus 
to the dialogue, as well as the introduction of 
great and dignified characters. 


‘ He was the first’,so says an anonymous Alex- 
andrian critic, ‘to improve tragedy by passion of 
a more exalted kind. He introduced scenic 
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decorations, and struck the eyes of the spectators 
by their splendour through the aid of paintings 
and machinery, altars and tombs, trumpets, ghosts, 
and Furies; ‘he also furnished his actors with 
gloves, and gave them a stately mien by the 
train (syrma), and raised their height by increas- 
ing the size of their buskins. As his first actor 
he employed Cleander, but he afterwards added 
to him as his second actor Mynniscus of Chaleis. 
Of the third actor he was himself the inventor, 
though the credit is given to Sophocles. If we 
compare him in the simplicity of his dramatic 
composition with his successors it might be con- 
sidered meagre and deficient in elaborateness, but 
if we look to those before him, one may well 
admire the poet for his genius and invention.’ 
The statement that Aeschylus introduced a 
third actor, though Sophocles has the credit of 
the invention, is remarkable, and directly contra- 
dicts what Aristotle says in the fourth chapter of 
the Poelics, ‘Sophocles raised the number of actors 
to three.’ The machinery of the Prometheus (see 
infra, xxx) gives, however, some support to the 
assertion made by the Alexandrian critic. 


II 
THE PROMETHEUS 


1. Por or tHe Pray 


Witn the myth of Prometheus and its perplexing 
variants we need not concern ourselves. It will 
be sufficient to confine this narrative to the story 
as it is presented by Aeschylus. And the story is 
this :-— 

The first rulers of the Universe when Chaos 
came to an end were Earth and Heaven. Earth 
and Heaven had many children, one of whom, 
Cronos, rose up in rebellion against his parents, 
seized their throne, and reigned. But rebellion 
against him soon followed, headed by his son 
Zeus, who was resolved to dethrone him and take 
his place. In the conflict which ensued with 
the Titans, who opposed Zeus and sided with 
Cronos, Prometheus, the son of the Titan Iape- 
tus and the goddess Themis, took a prominent 
part. Now his mother, Themis, had foreknowledge 
of the future, and told her son that Zeus could 
never be conquered by brute force. Accordingly 
Prometheus advised his brother Titans to resort 
to guile. They rejected his advice, and Pro- 
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metheus, foreseeing the result, deserted them and 
went over to the side of Zeus. Zeus was vic- 
torious, the wise counsels of his new ally con- 
tributing to this result. Zeus became established 
on his throne, and the Titans and Cronos were sent 
down to the nether darkness of Tartarus. (For 
all this see the play, 213-35.) ‘The last remnants 
of rebellion were crushed by Zeus hurling his 
thunderbolt at the Titan Typhon and burying 
him under Aetna (366-87), and by bowing Atlas 
—the brother of Prometheus—under the burden 
of the superincumbent vault of heaven (362-5 and 
441-9). Not long after Zeus had established him- 
self on his throne he had resolved to destroy the 
race of men and to create another and a better 
race in their place. For forlorn and wretched 
indeed was that race then. They had neither in- 
telligence nor speech, neither reason nor invention. 
Without fire, they were without the possibility of 
comfort or material welfare; without hope, and with 
the wretched future discernible to them, they had 
no incentive to action. Living the life of ants in 
sunless caves, their existence was little better than 
amiserable dream (456-70). Prometheus in pity 
stepped in, and what he did for them he describes 
at length (472-519), and it need not be described 
here. He put them, indeed, in the way of achiey- 
ing all that man has since achieved, and trans- 
formed them into all that differentiates man from 
brutes and insects. But in so doing he had been 
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guilty of an act of great presumption: he had 
crossed and thwarted the will of Zeus: he had 
preserved in his short-sighted sympathy what 
Zeus in his far-seeing wisdom had designed to 
destroy. Terrible was to be his punishment. It 
is at this point that the play opens. 

The scene is some mountain in the wastes of 
Scythia. Kratos and Bia (Might and Force), under 
the superintendence of the Fire-god Hephaestus, 
are riveting Prometheus with heavy shackles and 
with a wedge through his breast to the icy rocks, the 
ruthless indifference of the agents to everything 
but their terrible task being finely contrasted with 
the stern but kindly sympathy of the god and the 
haughty silence of their victim. Their work done, 
Prometheus is left alone with his agony, breaking 
out in a passionate appeal to the elemental powers 
and into fierce invectives against his tyrant-oppres- 
sor, Then a company of sea-nymphs, which form the 
Chorus, flutter down on the stage and enter into 
sympathetic conversation with him, in the course 
of which the early part of his history is unfolded 
—the part he had played in the conflict between 
Zeus and Cronos, and what he had done for man. 
The Chorus is an exquisite creation of the poet, 
symbolizing at once the softer and tenderer mani- 
festation of elementary powers and typical woman- 
hood, pitiful and sympathetic, timid but loyal. 
Then Oceanus enters, descending from a sea-horse, 
or griffin. Oceanus—who bears some resemblance 
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to Shakespeare's Polonius and is treated by Prome- 
theus with something of the contempt with which 
Hamlet treats that shallow sage—does not disguise 
from the sufferer that he thinks he has done wrong 
in defying Zeus, and is doing worse in continuing 
to defy him. As nothing that Oceanus can say 
makes any impression on his hearer, who becomes 
more and more irritable, the venerable sea-god 
takes his leave. This brings us to the first stasi- 
mon, a singularly beautiful lyric lamenting the 
sufferings of the older dynasty of deities and the 
harshness of the world’s new master. The dia- 
logue is then resumed between Prometheus and 
the Chorus, the Chorus continuing to express their 
sympathy with him and Prometheus continuing 
the story of his services to man. The scene con- 
cludes with the first intimation of the source of 
comfort still left to Prometheus, namely, his 
possession of an all-important secret. This brings 
us to the second stasimon—a very important factor 
in understanding the teaching of the play. Its 
burden is the wisdom of bringing man’s will in 
subordination to the divine will, and the unwisdom 
of any collision between them. Next comes the 
strange episode of Io, Io is, like Prometheus, a 
victim to the cruelty of Zeus. She tells her own 
story (669-709) so clearly and fully that it need 
not be toldhere. The points to notice are (a) that 
she is apparently as conspicuous an example of the 
cruelty of Zeus as Prometheus is, and (4) that she 
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will, one day, become the ancestress of a glorious 
dynasty, one member of which, thirteenth in de- 
scent from her, will be the deliverer of Prometheus. 

In the dialogue which ensues, Prometheus, who 
had been instructed by his prophetic mother, 
Themis, unveils to Io the course of her future wan- 
derings and of the sufferings which await her. And 
from this dialogue we learn. that the secret he pos- 
sesses is the knowledge that Zeus will contract a 
marriage, the issue of which will be a son mightier 
than his father, and that by that son he will be 
dethroned, also that from Io thirteen generations 
onward will spring the being who will deliver Pro- 
metheus from his bondage and his torture. With 
a wail of agony Io bounds off the stage to continue 
her wanderings. The third stasimon, pointing its 
moral from Io, dwells on the misery of unequal 
marriages. Then the dialogue between Prome- 
theus and the Chorus is resumed, Prometheus 
fiercely and defiantly exulting in his knowledge 
that Zeus, torture how he may, cannot annihilate 
him, and is himself one day destined to fall. 
Hermes then enters, and in contemptuous terms 
addressing Prometheus commands him—for such 
are the orders of Zeus—to divulge the secret of 
the marriage about which he has been boasting. 
Prometheus, as contemptuously, refuses to do so. 
An angry and heated dialogue ensues, Prometheus 
taunting Hermes with being a lackey and a slave 
to an insolent tyrant-master, and Hermes taunting 
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him with being a braggart and mad rebel. Her- 
mes then explains to him what will be the effect 
of his refusing the requests demanded by Zeus— 
he will be hurled to Tartarus, and only after ages 
have passed be returned to the light that a 
ravening eagle may feed incessantly on his 
liver and tear his body into tatters—these 
tortures never to end till a god shall consent to 
give up his life for him. The only answer which 
Prometheus deigns to give is that Zeus may do his 
worst, for destroy him he cannot. Hermes then 
bids the ‘Chorus stand aside that they may be 
not overwhelmed in the destruction coming. But 
they courageously refuse to quit Prometheus, who, 
undaunted and unmoved by the appalling scene 
with which the drama closes, is defiant to the last. 


2, Tue Srrucrure or THE Pray 


We have already seen that Greek tragedy 
sprang from the Choral Ode to Dionysus, and the 
lyrical element which originally belonged to it it 
always retained. It thus bears a nearer resem- 
blance to opera than to drama, as we ordinarily 
understand the term. Thus the Chorus is a 
central and most important part of it. It is not 
divided as our dramas are into acts and scenes, 
but what answer to our acts, the Epeisodia, as 
they are called, are marked by the Choruses. 
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The Chorus, the number of which in Aeschylus is 
twelve, was formed of a body of men or women 
appropriate to the action. Thus in the present 
play it is composed of sea-nymphs, in the 
Agamemnon of old men. It expressed itself in 
lyric verse : it neither controlled nor took any part 
in the action. Its function was to express sym- 
pathy with the actors, to mitigate for the spectator 
the impression of a heart-rending or moving story, 
to give lyrical and musical expression to the 
emotions excited by the action, to elevate it into 
the region of contemplation and to deduce moral 
lessons from it. It was a sort of impersonation 
of humanity, or, as it has been called, the ‘ideal 
spectator’. All that part of the play which pre- 
ceded the entrance of the Chorus was called the 
prologos—in the present play, lines 1-132. The 
song sung by the Chorus as it entered was called the 
parodos, but in some dramas, as in the present, what 
is known as a kommos—that is, a lyrical dialogue 
between the Chorus and one of the actors—was 
substituted for the parodos (133-206). The part 
intervening between the kommos or the parodos 
and the first whole Chorus is called the jst 
epeisodion (207-411). The Chorus succeeding the 
Jirst epeisodion is called the first stasimon (412-49) ; 
then comes the second epetsodion (450-538), suc- 
ceeded by the second stastmon (539-74); next 
the third epeisodion (575-919), and the third stasimon 
(920-45). The last portion of the play is known 
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as the exodos, because at the end of it all the 
actors leave the stage (946-1146). 

An important characteristic of the Greek 
tragedies, and one which differentiates them from 
our own Shakespearean drama, was their almost 
uniform observance of what are known as the 
unities of time, place, and action. The first limits 
the time occupied by the action to ‘about a 
revolution of the sun’. The action, for example, 
of the present play would not occupy more than a 
few hours. The second necessitates no change of 
scene: here the scene is some rock in Scythia, 
and to this spot from first to last it is confined. 
In the unity of action is comprised unity in 
structure and in impression, The first excludes 
the introduction of anything which does not 
directly contribute to the catastrophe ; there must 
be no double plot and no episodical matter. 
Thisis here strictly observed : it might at first sight 
seem that the incident of Io is somewhat irrelevant, 
but it will be seen on nearer scrutiny that her 
story is essentially connected with the purpose of 
the work—the relation of Zeus to the action and 
the fortunes of Prometheus. Unity of impression 
practically implies the separation of comedy from 
tragedy and the maintenance of uniform serious- 
ness and dignity. The altercation between 
Hermes and Prometheus is redeemed by its passion 
as well as its tone and language from anything 
savouring of comedy or farce. 
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Among other peculiarities in Greek tragedy 
which should be noticed are these: Tragedy at 
its best, that is, as in the hands of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, was not a realistic but an ideal 
presentation of life. Its dramatis personae were 
not intended to be representations of ordinary 
men and women, but of divine or heroic per- 
sonages, gods, goddesses, demi-gods, heroines, 
and heroes, so portrayed as to present not so 
much individuals as types. This is particularly 
the case with Aeschylus, whose characters are 
almost uniformly on a colossal scale, his love for 
the sublime, the magnificent, awe-inspiring, and 
terror-compelling being proverbial among the 
Greeks. This ideal conception of tragedy found 
expression in its presentment on the stage. The 
stature and figure of the actors were artificially 
enlarged: high buskins raised the first, extensive 
padding swelled out the second, while a huge mask, 
with an aperture for the mouth and two holesforthe 
eyes, represented the face. The dramatis personae 
were not, as on our stage, numerous and played 
each bya separate actor ; the actors neverexceeded 
four, and in Aeschylus were confined to three, or 
sometimes, as in the present play, most probably to 
two. The first was called the protagonist, who in 
the present drama would take the parts of Prome- 
theus and Hephaestus; the second, known as the 
deuteragonist, would take that of Cratos, Oceanus, 
Io, and Hermes; Bia would be a ‘dumb figure’, 
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as it was called, and so would Prometheus in the 
crucifixion scene. Possibly, however, a third actor, 
tritagonist, may have been introduced in that 
scene, otherwise the actor who played Hephaestus 
must have concealed himself behind a dummy 
representing the crucified Prometheus, to speak 
what Prometheus has to say. By thus limiting 
the number of actors the utmost perfection of 
technical skill was attained and secured. 

But if the artistic canons of Greek tragedy 
were thus rigid, the moral end to be attained by 
it was equally definite and imperative. That end 
has been defined by Aristotle: it was ‘by means 
of fear and pity to effect the purging of these 
passions’, It is impossible to discuss the 
innumerable explanations which have been given 
of this passage here. Its general meaning may be 
taken to mean this; tragedy should present us 
with the spectacle of that which should legitimately 
excite the passions of fear and pity, so that by 
the artificial excitement of those passions they 
are tempered and relieved, and when they are 
excited legitimately—that is, by the spectacle of 
what ought to excite them—they are purified also. 
Thus the central figure or hero in a tragedy 
should not be a perfectly bad nor a perfectly good 
man; if he be a perfectly bad man his fall ought 
not to excite pity and will not excite fear; if he 
bea perfectly good man the spectacle of unmerited 
suffering can only excite disgust. It remains 
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therefore that he should be neither the one 
nor the other, but one hovering between the 
two—a sort of mixed character,—and that the 
sin or offence which involves him in ruin or 
suffering should not be indicative of a really bad 
man, of one who properly excites contempt or 
loathing: it should spring from some generous 
source, or should be involuntary, or should be the 
result of human infirmity or natural frailty, or 
should come, partly at least, in the form of some 
penalty imposed on him by the sins of ancestors. 
A little reflection will show any reader how 
exactly Prometheus fulfils all the conditions 
proper for attaining the ends of tragedy as thus 
indicated by Aristotle. To the other teachings 
conveyed by the drama—which, regarded from 
this point of view, is worthy of a place beside 
the Book of Job and the Hebrew Prophets—let 
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The first thing which must strike any one in 
reading this play, especially when we remember 
that no Greek poet was more profoundly religious 
than Aeschylus, is the difficulty presented by the 
respective positions of Zeus and Prometheus. Zeus 
appears to unite all that can excite our antipathy 
and disgust, Prometheus to unite all that can 
excite our commiseration and sympathy. The 
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one seems to represent ἃ ruthless and despotic 
tyrant, the other a kindly and gracious philan- 
thropist : the one, at least as he appeals to our 
sympathy, appears to be altogether in the right, 
the other altogether in the wrong. But that this 
cannot be the right interpretation is clear. In all 
his other dramas Zeus is to Aeschylus what the 
Supreme Being is to the Christian. ‘He is’, says 
Mr. Ernest Myers in his admirable essay on 
Aeschylus, ‘the All-causing, All-sufficing, Almighty, 
All-seeing, All-accomplishing Lord of Lords, Most 
Holy of Holies. “In thy hands is the balance ; 
what can mortals accomplish without thee?” asks 
one Chorus; another, “ What without Zeus can be- 
fall any man?" To Zeus Apollo refers every oracle 
that issues from his shrine ; even Justice is called 
the child of Zeus. It is Zeus who “leads mortals 
to wisdom in that he ordained that to suffer is to 
learn”’.? It is not mecessary to lay any stress 
on the remarkable passage in this play (527-31), 
which stands quite alone in the theology of Aeschy- 
lus, where the power of Zeus is represented as sub- 
ordinate to that of Necessity and its helmsmen the 
Fates and the Furies, for that assertion rests only 
on the authority of Prometheus, the enemy of Zeus. 
Possibly it may be a relic or application of the old 
mythology in which the ‘ Moirai’, or ‘ dispensers’, 
were contemplated as assigning their lots both to 
gods and men, the Erinyes seeing that what was 
1 Hellenica, 17-18. 
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prescribed was not transgressed. Elsewhere in 
Aeschylus Zeus is omnipotent. Again, if we are 
to suppose that Prometheus is justified in his re- 
proaches and invectives, no such impiety would 
for a moment have been tolerated on the Greek 
stage. How sensitive the audience was to any- 
thing which savoured of impiety is illustrated by 
the well-known story of Euripides. One of his 
plays, the Melanippe, opened with the sentiment 
«Zeus, whoever Zeus may be, for I know not 
save by report’; this caused such an uproar in 
the theatre that he was forced to alter ‘for I 
know not save by report’ into ‘as is reported in 
truth ’.! 

In considering this question we must remember 
that in the present play we have only the middle 
piece of a trilogy, that it was followed by the Pro- 
metheus Unbound, and possibly preceded—though 
this is doubtful—by Prometheus the Fire Bringer. 
The Prometheus Unbound has unfortunately per- 
ished, but a few fragments, including a Latin 
translation by Cicero of twenty-eight verses from 
it, remain. These fragments, together with cer- 
tain details which may be collected from writers 


1 Let me here repeat what I have ventured to con- 
jecture elsewhere, that those passages in the plays of 
Euripides where his agnosticism and contempt for the 
current creed are most pronounced, could never have 
been spoken on the stage, but must have been inter- 
polated afterwards, 
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who were acquainted either directly or through 
tradition with the lost play, enable us to construct 
at least the main details of the plot, and to throw 
important light on its bearings on the play we 
possess. Prometheus was represented as having 
been restored to light in accordance with the pro- 
phecy of Hermes (see Prometheus Bound, 1062-3), 
though still chained to his rock, with the eagle 
coming every day to prey on his liver. Zeus, 
now long securely established on his throne, has 
liberated his father, Cronos, and the formerly 
rebellious Titans from Tartarus. And these 
emancipated Titans form the Chorus, Like the 
sea-nymphs in the preceding drama, they have 
come to express their sympathy with Prometheus, 
who bewails, as in the former play, his hard for- 
tune and describes his tortures. His note has now 
changed ; he no longer glories in his immortality, 
but pines for the death which is denied him. 
What follows can only be pieced together, with 
many gaps, from different sources. It seems not 
unlikely that his mother, Themis, was sent to him 
by Zeus, promising release if he would divulge the 
secret. From two fragments we learn that Her- 
cules was sent to shoot the torturing eagle. But 
one thing in addition to the communication of the 
all-important secret is wanting for his release. In 
the preceding play Hermes had announced that 
Prometheus should never be released till some god 
should consent to lay down his life as a substitute 
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for him (1068-71). The substitute has been 
found. The Centaur Cheiron, having been acci- 
dentally and incurably wounded by one of the 
poisoned arrows of Hercules, consents to forfeit 
his immortality and die in the place of Prometheus. 
Hercules then releases Prometheus, who divulges 
the secret, the prophecy being afterwards ful- 
filled without harm to Zeus by the marriage of 
Thetis to Peleus and the subsequent birth of 
Achilles—the son mightier than the father who 
begat him. Zeus and Prometheus are reconciled, 
Prometheus testifying his submission by bearing 
a fetter of the chain which bound him, and his 
repentance and purification from sin by wearing 
a wreath of Agnus castus upon his brows. 

Such is the light thrown by the Prometheus 
Unbound, or rather from what can be gathered as 
to its contents, on the play which is extant. Can 
there be any doubt about the main lesson intended 
to be conveyed by the poet, a lesson preached 
more or less in every one of his extant.dramas— 
a vindication of the wisdom and righteousness of 
the Supreme Being, however difficult it may some- 
times be to discern them, the folly, sin, and 
ruin involved in a will running counter to the will 
of Omnipotence ? 

But before dealing with the allegory in detail 
it is important to remember the difficulties 
with which the Greek poets, the dramatists 
particularly, had to contend in treating the 
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popular mythology. Much of that mythology was 
the creation of the most primitive times, when, so 
far as religion and ethics were concerned, man was 
little more than a savage and a child; some of it 
had been the creation of more advanced stages of 
society and embodied or symbolized proportion- 
ately advanced ideas. It was indeed mere chaos, 
a farrago of sense and nonsense, of inspired wisdom 
and childish fancy. But by the vulgar it was 
regarded with undiscriminating and superstitious 
reverence. Art had consecrated it, it had become 
interwoven with the life of the state, forming the 
body of its religion and the symbols through 
which man’s nearest and deepest instincts and 
emotions expressed themselves. It was, in fact, 
all that the legends of the Old Testament and the 
Acta Sanctorum were to the orthodox Catholic of 
the pre-Reformation world. The problem before 
Aeschylus and Sophocles as religious and ethical 
teachers, and such teachers they pre-eminently 
were, was to smelt out of unmalleable material, 
the dross of which they were in a large measure 
compelled to retain, such symbols as would convey 
the ideas which they wished to convey. No better 
illustration of this could be afforded than the treat- 
ment of the myth of Prometheus, and more espe- 
cially of the myth of Io, by Aeschylus. Let us 
Jook at them and see how the poet works out the 
great religious and ethical truths which his drama 
—or rather his trilogy—was designed to convey, 
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Zeus, the all-wise and all-powerful ruler of the 
world, the incarnation of inexorable Jaw, reduces 
all things to subjection—first, the elemental forces 
of nature, the Titans, Typho, Atlas; secondly, the 
various inferior deities who become, each _ in 
accordance with his or her several functions, his 
subordinates, instruments, and agents. In _ his 
wisdom he resolves to annihilate man that he may 
create in his place another and a better race. But 
here he finds himself opposed. Prometheus steps 
in and saves man, putting him in the way of 
becoming all that he could become physically and 
intellectually. It appeared to be a just and kindly 
act: it was in reality an act of great presumption, 
for it was an interference with the will of Zeus, 
and it was an act of short-sighted folly. Here it 
is necessary to remember that running all through 
Greek poetry, from Homer to the tragedians, is 
the constantly recurring sentiment that man is 
miserable and that human life is a sorry thing. 
Better, far better, then, would it have been for 
Zeus to have had his way, and to have substituted 
what in his wisdom he designed to substitute. 
For this act of presumption and rebellion, the 
worse because it was deliberate and unrepented, 
Prometheus is called to account and punished. 
As the elemental forces, as the Titans had been 
reduced to subjection, so must the recalcitrant 
will, not of brute force but of intelligence and 
humanity, be subdued to the divine will. In 
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what follows and in what constitutes the dramatic 
power and impressiveness of the drama we see in 
symbol and essence the spectacle of that most 
hopeless and most futile of struggles, ‘never 
ending, still beginning '—the will of man in con- 
flict with the will of God. It is a struggle which 
can only end in the destruction of the rebel, or, 
as it endsin the Prometheus Unbound, in submission 
and repentance. The episode of Io is pressed 
into the service of allegory only so far as it serves 
to illustrate the far-sighted wisdom of Zeus, so 
difficult to discern when viewed apart from its 
ultimate effects, Superficially regarded, she 
seems to be as pitiable an example of the cruelty 
of Zeus as Prometheus himself, and so he regards 
her. And yet she is destined to be the bride of 
her oppressor, the ancestress of a glorious dynasty, 
and the instrument of the deliverance of Prome- 
theus. How fine, when read in the light of what 
is to come, the irony of the position when these 
two—the rebel and the wronged one—stand 
cursing and blaspheming the Power whose bene- 
volence and wisdom they are both one day to 
experience and acknowledge. 

The condition under which alone it is possible 
for the deliverance of Prometheus to be effected, 
ngmely, the consent of an immortal to forfeit 
immortality and lay down his life for him, was no 
doubt intended to symbolize the heinousness of 
the sin of which Prometheus had in his blas- 
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phemies and impiety been guilty. It is a curious 
adumbration—one of many to be found in 
Greek dramatic poetry—of the central and capital 
doctrine of Christianity. 

Into the many interpretations which have been 
given of this noble and sublime drama, some of 
them very different to what is suggested here, I 
have not thought it necessary to enter. Some 
see in it no allegory at all, but regard it merely as 
a work of art: many contend that the superficial 
view of it is the correct one, that Prometheus is 
wholly in the right, and that Zeus is wholly in the 
wrong: others more learnedly see in it an attempt 
to reconcile the Chthonian and Uranian dynasties. 
Some suppose that the justification of Zeus lies in 
the fact that as he was not yet firmly established 
on his throne he could not afford to be merciful, 
but that mercy came with the establishment of 
his power. Others, like Coleridge, run into the 
opposite extreme of reading into it every refine- 
ment of transcendental allegory. 


4, INFLUENCE OF THE PLay ΟΝ MOopERN 
LITERATURE 


No Greek drama has been so directly and im- 
portantly influential on modern poetry as the pre- 
sent play. It not only suggested and inspired the 
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sublimest creation in English poetry—the Satan 
of Milton—but its influence may be said almost 
to permeate Milton’s work. The position of Satan 
is precisely analogous to that of Prometheus ; he 
is a rebel against the Supreme Power, having the 
same adamantine will, the same dauntless and 
invincible courage, the same intensity of mingled 
contempt and defiance for his divine and omni- 
potent adversary. Indeed, Milton, both in Para- 
dise Lost and still more in Paradise Regained, has 
thrown so much grandeur and pathos round his 
Titan hero that, evil and selfish as he is—in this 
differing from Prometheus, who is a philanthropist 
—our sympathies are often constrained to be with 
him. Our Lord, for instance, in Paradise Regained, 
is, like Hermes, so arrogant and ruthless that our 
heart goes out in pity to the object of his scathing 
taunts. We distinctly trace its influence on Sam- 
son Agonistes, though the play is modelled, not on 
Aeschylus, but on Sophocles, and more particularly 
on Euripides, Thus there is much in common 
between the character and fortunes of Samson 
and Prometheus; both have fallen, and both, 
though impotent and in adversity, are defiant 
and unbowed. The Chorus of Danites, sympa- 
thetic and inquisitive, play the same part as the 
Chorus of the sea-nymphs, at once consoling 
Samson and eliciting his story. Manoah, like 
Oceanus, counsels submission and offers his ser- 
vices as mediator, only, like Oceanus, to be 
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repelled. It has also been remarked that the 
episodes of Delilah and Heraphah serve the same 
dramatic purpose as the episode of Io and the 
message delivered by Hermes—namely, to ex- 
asperate the respective protagonists and bring on 
the catastrophe. Milton’s two great poems are 
full of reminiscences and echoes of Aeschylus, some 
of which have been pointed out in the notes. 
On Goethe this drama made a great impression. 
In the fifteenth book of his Autobiography he says : 
‘The fable of Prometheus lived within me. The 
old Titan web I cut up according to my own 
stature and began to write a play expressing the 
incongruous relation in which Prometheus stood 
with respect to Jupiter and the later gods.’ He 
began a drama on the subject, of which he com- 
pleted two acts, but he left it a fragment. The 
fine lyric, Prometheus ‘ Bedecke deinen Himmel, 
Zeus’, was another contribution to the same sub- 
ject. But on no modern poet had the drama so 
much influence as on Byron. ‘The conception’, 
says Byron’s Jatest editor, ‘of an immortal sufferer 
at once beneficent and defiant appealed alike 
to his passions and his convictions.’ His poems 
abound in references to it, as, for example, in the 
fourth canto of the Prophecy of Dante, the twelfth 
stanza of the Irish Avatar, and the first draft of 
stanza xvi of the Ode to Napoleon, while he has 
left a version of part of the second stasimon. It 
was at least partly the inspiration of one of his 
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most fervid outbursts of egotistie passion, in the 
fourth canto of Childe Harold : 
That curse shall be Forgiveness. Have I not? 
Hear me, my mother Earth, behold it, Heaven! 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot? 
and what follows, It inspired one of the noblest 
of his minor poems, the Prometheus. [15 influence 
is plainly discernible in Manfred, but more par- 
ticularly in Cainand The Deformed Transformed. Of 
its fascination for him he himself speaks : ‘ Of the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus I was passionately fond 
asa boy. It was one of the Greek plays we read 
thrice a year at Harrow.’ Again, referring to its 
influence on Manfred, he writes: ‘The Prometheus, 
if not exactly in my plan, has always been so much 
inmy head that I can easily conceive its influence 
over all or anything that I have written.’ ἢ 

Next comes Shelley. Aeschylus,asiswellknown, 
was his favourite poet,and the influence of Aeschy- 
lus generally permeates his work, It is traceable 
in poems not immediately connected with the 
master—in reminiscences and in imitations, In 
Hellas we have a drama professedly modelled on 
The Persians, But we must confine ourselves 
here to the Prometheus. Between the autumn of 
1818 and the end of spring, 1819, Shelley wrote 
his Prometheus Unbound. Τὰς relation to the drama 
of Aeschylus may be described in Shelley's own 
words : 

1 Life und Letters, vol. iv. 174-5. 
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the reconciliation of Jupiter with his victim as the 
price of the disclosure of the danger threatened 
to his empire by the consummation of his marriage 
with Thetis. Thetis, according to this view of the 
subject, was given in marriage to Peleus, and 
Prometheus by the permission of Jupiter delivered 
from his captivity by Hercules. Had I framed my 
story on this model I should have done no more 
than have attempted to restore the lost drama of 
Aeschylus : an ambition which, if my preference to 
this mode of treating the subject had incited me 
to cherish, the recollection of the high comparison 
such an attempt would challenge might well abate. 
But, in truth, I was averse from a catastrophe so 
feeble as that of reconciling the Champion with 
the Oppressor of mankind. The moral interest 
of the fable, which is so powerfully sustained by 
the sufferings and endurance of Prometheus, 
would be annihilated if we could conceive of him 
as unsaying his high language and quailing before 
his successful and perfidious adversary. 


It will be seen that Shelley approaches the 
subject from an entirely different point of view, 
and either deliberately or in ignorance mis- 
represents the design of Aeschylus. With Aeschy- 
lus Zeus is all along in the right and Prometheus 
all through in the wrong. Shelley makes Pro- 
metheus symbolize both suffering humanity and 
its deliverer; Jupiter is the incarnation of the 
god of the popular creed, the incarnation of 
tyranny, of intolerance, of oppression, responsible 
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for the chaos of misery, the wrong and shame 
which filled the world, and against which Shelley's 
own life and work were a passionate protest. He 
accordingly makes Jupiter contract the marriage 
which in Aeschylus the reconciliation with Prome- 
theus prevents, its issue being Demogorgon, who 
dethrones Jupiter, and sinks with him to the 
bottomless abyss. Hercules then unbinds Pro- 
metheus, who, during the tyrannous rule of 
the fallen despot, had been separated from Asia, 
the spirit of Love which makes and sustains the 
universe, but is now united to her. Thus the spirit 
of Love in man being wedded to the spirit of Love 
in nature, both worlds, the world of man and the 
world of nature, are redeemed, and the choral song 
of a regenerated universe concludes the drama. 
Nothing, it will be seen, can be less like 
Aeschylus than this, and the contrast presented 
by the lucid simplicity and austere grandeur of 
expression in the one and the perplexing mysti- 
cism and the rich, nay florid, exuberance of the 
style in the other, is equally striking. Here and 
there indeed we have the sublime note of the 
Greek master—in the opening speech for example, 
and in the dialogue between Ocean and Apollo at 
the beginning of the second scene of the third act. 
Both dramas are masterpieces from the hands of 
inspired artists, but let us not forget that without 
the first the second could never have taken form, 
It was absurdly said that if Homer made Virgil 
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possible it was his greatest work. It may be 
said with truth that if the Prometheus could be 
credited with nothing further than having in- 
spired Shelley’s drama it would have been a 
precious achievement. 

Next comes Mrs. Browning. She has left an 
inaccurate, indeed, but most spirited and eloquent 
version of the Prometheus, and her own Rhapsody 
of Life's Progress and Drama of Exile are pene- 
trated with the influence of this drama. In her 
Verses to Boyd she describes her delight in 


Our Aeschylus the Thund’rous ; 
adding, with not unhappy figurativeness, 


How he drove the bolted breath 
From the cloud to wedge it pond’rous 
In the gnarléd oak beneath! 


In Robert Browning’s Paracelsus we have, 
though with most important variants, Aeschylus’s 
Titan over again. Like Prometheus, Paracelsus 
is arrogantly self-sufficing ; like Prometheus he 
refuses to bend to the laws imposed on man and 
limiting the conditions under which he works, 
only to find, as Prometheus found, that the 
struggle was an unavailing one, and that man’s 
will must bow to the will that bends all. 

In Matthew Arnold’s Empedocles on Etna we 
have another variant of this Greek masterpiece. 
In Empedocles is typified one who has, like Prome- ' 
theus, to learn that 
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No human counsels shall avail 

To pass the bounds of that great harmony 

Which Zeus ordains, 
and who has before him in Typho a perpetual 
symbol of the unwisdom and madness of rebellion 
and lawlessness. Aeschylus and Pindar were 
plainly the inspiration of this beautiful drama, 
which not only recalls the Prometheus in all that 
constitutes the soul of the work, so purely, so 
essentially, Greek, but occasionally recalls it in 
details, For example, 

What forms are these coming 
So white through the gloom? 


What sweet-breathing presence 
Out-perfumes the thyme? 
What voices enrapture 
The night's balmy prime? 
is plainly a reminiscence of the approach of the 
sea-nymphs (118-20; 128-31); 
What sound and what fragrance float 
around me, 
But sight there is none? 
Sky-wafted, or of mortals, or of both? 


What stir of winged creatures, hark | 
Anear, around me hovers again, 
Filling the air with a gentle sound, 
Soft vibrations of pinions light? 
Among minor and more recent illustrations of 
the influence on modern English poetry of this 
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drama, may be mentioned Mr. Robert Bridges’ 
Prometheus the Fire-Giver, and Mr. Ernest Myers’s 
Marriage of Prometheus. 

Thus have we one more illustration of the close 
kinship between the poetry which was the glory 
of the ancient world and the poetry which is the 
glory of the modern world, and of the way in which 
each gains both in interest and significance by 
comparative study. 


SCHEME OF THE DRAMA 


LINES 
Prologos . . . . 1-132 
Kommos . . . . 133-206 
Ἐρεϊβοάϊο I. . . -. 907-411] 
StasimonI .. . . 412-449 
Epeisodion II . . . 450-538 
Stasimon II . . . . 939-574 
Epeisodion ΠῚ. . . 575-919 
Stasimon III. . . . 920-945 


Exodos . . . . . 946-1146 


xviii 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


PROMETHEUvS. 

HEPpHAESTUS. 

StrenetH (Kratos). 

Force (Bra ; Dumb person). 
Oceanus, 

Io. 

HEeERMEs. 


CHORUS of Oceanides or Sea-Nymphs. 


Scene. A mountain in Scythia. 


PROMETHEUS BOUND 


Strength, So to this world's-end region are we come, 
‘This Scythian tract, this trackless wilderness : 
Heed then, Hephaestus, thou, what charge thy 
Sire 

On thee enjoined, to these precipitous cliffs 

To bind fast with indissoluble bands 

Of adamantine chains the caitiff there— 

Who Fire, thy flower, wherefrom all arts have birth, 

Stole, and conveyed to mortals; such the sin 

That to the gods in heaven he must atone, 

That he may learn the sovereignty of Zeus 10 

To bear, and leave his man-befriending mood. 

Heph, What Zeus hath spoken, Strength and Force, 

with you 

Hath swift fulfilment, and its course is free : 

But I—no heart have I, to chain a god, 

My kinsman, in this storm-swept mountain-gorge. 

Yet must I surely find the heart to do it; 

My Sire’s behest not lightly is contemned. 

Of righteous Themis lofty-purposed son, 

Reluctant, by reluctant hands of mine, 

Thou must be riveted firmly past escape 20 

To this lone peak aloof, by no voice cheered, 

No form of man; scorched by the sun’s bright 
flame, “ 

Changed shall thy fair .skin be; and thou'lt 
be glad, 

When starry-kirtled night shuts out the day 

And when the new sun melts the morning rime, 

PROM. Ve B 
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For still the burden of the present pain 
Shall vex thee; who shall ease thee, lives not yet. 
Friend of mankind, such recompense is thine, 
For that, thyself a god, not reverencing 

The anger of the gods, thou didst endow 80 
With honours not their due the race of meu. 
So shalt thou sentinel this joyless rock— 

Here standing, never rest, nor sleep, nor sit— 
And many an outcry loud and vain lament 
Shalt utter, moving not the mind of Zeus :— 
Are not all rulers harsh, that newly reign? 

St. Enough : what boots this lingering fond lament? 
‘The god whom gods abhor dost thou not hate, 
Who trucked to mortals thy prerogative? 

He, The bonds of kin and kindness fear to break! 40 

St, Well spoken: but to brave thy Father's will 
What power is thine? Dost not thou fear this 

more? 

He. Unfeeling ever and unmerciful ! 

St. A soft heart helps not him: 1 counsel thee, 
Spend not for nought thy barren sympathy. 

He. Ὁ deep-detested handicraft of mine ! 

St. Why shouldst thou hate it? If plain truth be 

spoken, 
For what he bears, thy craft is not to blame. 

He. Yet would that to some other it belonged! 

St. Nought is that irks not, save to rule the gods. 50 
No one who lives is free, but Zeus alone. 

He, Vl not gainsay thee, and the proof is here. 

St. Clap then the fetters on this fellow straight, 
Nor let thy Father find thee loitering. 

He. The arm-rings, lo, are ready, in thy sight. 

St. Take them, and round his arms with might and 

main 


He. 
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Strike with thy hammer, rivet to the rocks. 

Apace, and not in vain, the work proceeds. 

Smite harder, clinch them fast, leave nothing 
slack : 

A chink will serve him, though all doors be 
barred. 60 


. One arm at least inextricably is fixed. 


Clasp now the other safely: let him learn 
His wisdom is but dullness, matched with Zeus. 


. Except of him, I shall not merit blame. 
. Now, stubborn-fanged, an adamantine wedge 


Drive through his breast and rivet with thy 
might. 


. Ah, I am grieved, Prometheus, for thy pain. 
. Lingering again, and for the foes of Zeus 


Grieved? Have a care, or soon thyself thou'lt 


pity. . 
Thou seest an evil sight for eyes to see. 70 


- I see this fellow punished as befits. 


Come, round his sides lash now the belly-girths. 


. It must be done, thy needless chiding spare. 
. Chide thee I shall—yea, hound thee to thy 


work. 
Down, and with gyves perforce enring his legs. 


. Lo, how with no long toil the work is done. 
. Now with thy might smite home the linked 


fetters : 
Thou hast no easy taskmaster to please. 


. Too well thy accents and thy form accord. 


Be tender-hearted thou, but blame not me, 80 
That I am stubborn and implacable. 


. The chains are round his limbs; let us be gone. 
. Here, if thou canst, insult; and _ short-lived 


men 
52 
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Grace with the stolen honours of the gods. 
Can mortals ease thee of thy load of pain? 
Prometheus falsely art thou named in heaven, 
Who rather of a counsellor hast need, 
How to unlock this cunning handiwork, 
Prometheus. Bright empyrean, and ye winged winds, 
Fountains of rivers, and the uncounted smile 90 
OF the ocean-waves, and Earth, Mother of all, 
‘And the Sun’s orb, all-seeing, 1 invoke— 
See me tormented by the gods, a god! 
Behold me, what agony 
Through the measureless course of the ages 
Racked, I shall suffer ; 
I by the upstart Ruler in heaven 
To captivity doomed and outrage. 
Woe, woe is me! 
On pain that is present, and pain to come, 100 
Musing 1 moan—ah where, 
Faint as a star that rises afar, 
Shall an end of my anguish dawn? 
Nay, but what words are these? All that shall be 
Surely 1 know: no unfamiliar face 
To me can sorrow wear, and I must bear 
My destined lot composedly as I may, 
Nor with Necessity wage feeble strife. 
Yet how to bear in silence, how to speak 
My griefs, I know not. Blessings, that on man 110 
I lavished, have involved me in this fate, 
And for that in a hollow fennel-stalk 
I sought and stored and stole the fount of flame, 
Whence men all arts have learned, a potent help. 
So well my punishment befits my crime— 
Pilloried in these chains—my roof the sky. 
Ah! ah! 
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What sound and what fragrance float round me, 
But sight there is none? | 
Sky-wafted, or of mortals, or of both? 120 
Comes there indeed to this far mountain-top 
One to behold my woes, or what desiring ? 
Ye see me here, a captive god, ill-starred ; 
Hateful to Zeus and banned by all 
The race of the gods, as many as go 
In and out of the doors of the palace of Zeus— 
Hated and banned for my love of men. 
What stir of winged creatures, hark ! 
Anear, around me hovers again, 
Filling the air with a gentle sound, 130 
Soft vibrations of pinions light ? 
How at a whisper 1 shrink afraid ! 

Chorus. Fear not, friend, for a friendly band 
With racing pinions swift 
To this mountain-height we come— 
Our father scarce consenting— 
Downward wafted by rushing winds : 
For a sound of smiting of iron pierced 
To our inmost caves, and scared away 
My virgin modesty of downdropt eyes : 140 
So that my winged car I yoked, 
And in unsandalled haste sped hither. 

Prom. Ah me, alas, 
Daughters of Tethys, the teeming mother, 
Children of Ocean, ye whose sire 
The whole round earth 
Enwinds with the coil of his sleepless flood, 
Behold and see, 
In what chains, rock-riveted, 
On this sheer chasm’s utmost crags, 150 
A sentinel, whose post 
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None envies, I shall stand. 

Chor. 1 see, Prometheus, and on my sight 
A mist of horror fell, 

With blinding tears surcharged, 

Beholding thus thy body 

Shrivelling on these rocks, and bound 

With chains of iron and cruel wrong. 

For at the helm of Olympus now 

New rulers sit; and old laws yield to laws 100 
Newfangled, and the will of Zeus. 

How is the might of the mighty fallen ! 

Prom. O that under the earth he had hurled me, 
Lower than Hades, the abode of the dead, 
Down to the fathomless gloom of Tartarus, 
‘There to endure fierce chains, indissoluble : 

So neither a god nor any other 

Should have mocked at my grief. 

Now by the winds as a plaything buffeted 

1 suffer, and foes deride me. 170 
Chor. Is there a god of heart so hard, 

Who in thy sufferings exults? 

Who rather aches not with thy pain, 

Save Zeus alone? And he, resentful still, 

Stiffening his stubborn heart, 

Plagues evermore the children of the sky, 

Nor will forbear, till that his rage 

Be surfeit-sick, or one with stratagem 

Surprise the guarded fortress of his power. 

Prom. Yet shall the day come, when even tome, 180 
Me, fast bound in chains and misery, 
Heaven's monarch shall ery for suecour, 

Who alone can discover the plot new-hatched, 
‘That of sceptre and empire strips him. 
But with no honied spells of persuasion 
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Shall he bewitch me, 

Nor by his harshest threats affrighted 

Will I reveal it, till from fierce chains at last 

He releases me, and for this cruel outrage 

Consents to endure correction. 190 
Chor. Thou dost defy thy doom indeed ; 

No throb of anguish bends thy will, 

And overbold thou art of speech. 

But through my heart a pang of horror thrilled, 

And for thy fate 1 fear— 

Where looms for thee across this sea of woe 

Land thon shalt touch, and find relief? 

A temper not entreated has the son 

OF Cronos, and his heart no pity melts. 

Prom. Stubborn I know him— 200 
Justice apart in his own thoughts harbouring, 
Humbled, submissive, yet shall his pride be— 

So will I crumble it: 

So will I bend him, wrathful, unpardoning— 
Eagerly he with my eagerness vying, 

Shall seek friendship with me and alliance. 

Chor. Speak now, and keep back nought, but show 

us all: 
What charge had Zeus against thee? What's the 
cause 
With ignominy and pain he plagues thee thus? 
‘This tell us, if it hurts thee not to tell. 210 

Prom. These things to me 'tis grief indeed to speak, 
And grief to hide; do what I will, ’tis hard. 
‘Among the gods when first dissension grew, 

And mutual anger quickened into strife, 

And some would fain hurl Cronos from his throne, 
To wit, that Zeus might rule—the other part 
Insisting, Zeus should never reign in heaven— 
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‘Then I to wisest counsels sought to win 

‘The Titan-brood of Uranus and Gé, 

Vainly; all prudent stratagems they scorned, 220 
And fondly trusted in their pride of strength, 

A forcefal toilless victory to win. 

Me had my mother Themis, mother Earth, 

(One nature, but by many names addressed,) 
Once and again forewarned, what end should be, 
‘That not by deeds of prowess, nor with might, 
The conquerors should triumph, but by guile. 
And I these warnings sounded in their ears, 

But they disdained, nor heeded what they heard. 
Best then I deemed of courses that remained, 290 
To range myself, with free consent of both— 

I with my mother—on the side of Zeus, 

And by my counsels in the black abyss 

Of Tartarus, with all his following, 

Lies the primeval Cronos, So have I 

Served at his need the monarch of the gods— 
Base ingrate, who my service thus requites, 

For this is ever, as it seems, the vice 

Of tyrants, to distrust the faithful friend, 

Now to your question: on what pretext Zeus 240 
Pursues me with his tortures, ye shall hear. 
When the usurper on his father's throne 

Was seated, to the gods forthwith he dealt 
Honours, to each his own, and meted out 
Empire, but took of hapless men no count, 
Being minded to extirpate all the race, 

‘And to create another in their room, 

And none withstood his will, but I alone. 

I ventured this; I saved them, I alone, 

From sheer annihilation. Therefore now 360 
My head is bowed beneath his chastisements— 
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Grievous to suffer, piteous to behold. 
Who in my heart of pity gave first place 
‘To men, myself found none: a ruthless hand 
Corrects me so—for Zeus a shameful sight. 

Chor. More hard than iron or the senseless flint 
His heart must be, Prometheus, who beholds 
Unmoved thy pain: I would that I this sight 
Had never seen, and seeing my heart is grieved. 259 

Prom. It well may move compassion—of my friends. 

Chor. Didst thou perchance transgress in aught beside ὃ 

Prom. From thoughts of death I freed the minds 

of men. 

Chor. What medicine finding for this malady? 

Prom. Blind hopes I gave them, in their breasts to 

dwell. 

Chor. A priceless boon they have received from thee. 

Prom. Besides, with fire I have enriched their life. 

Chor. Have short-lived mortals now the flame-eyed fire ἢ 

Prom, Fire, that shall teach them many a helpful art. 

Chor. And is it for such crimes as these that Zeus 
Gives thee no respite from thy cruel pain? 270 
And has thy suffering no foredestined end? 

Prom, No end at all, except when he shall please. 

Chor. How shall he please? What hope? Dost 

thou not see 
Thine is the fault? But of the fault to speak 
I loathe, and thee it grieves; talk we no more 
Of this, but of thy pain oh seek release. 

Prom, "Tis easy, when our own foot ’scapes the slough, 
‘To prate and lecture to one floundering there, 
Neck-deep : but all of this 1 knew before: 

With wide, wide-open eyes I sinned, I own, 280 
And helping mortals to myself gat sorrow. 
Yet did 1 never deem with pangs like these 
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On these aérial clifls my flesh should waste, 

Chained to this lone unneighboured mountain-top : 

And now my present griefs weep ye no more, 

But here alight, and hearken to my tale 

Of coming woe, for I will tell you all. 

Grant me, yea grant me, this; suffer with me, 

Whose turn ’tis now to suffer. Vagrant still, 

The wingéd sorrow flits from life to life. 290 
Chor. Not upon ears unwilling, Prometheus, 

Falls thy petition : 

Down from my air-borne chariot lighting, 

And heaven, of birds the stainless highway, 

Light 1 plant foot on this ragged rock-ledge : 

All thy sad story 

I fain would hear told to its ending. 

Oceanus, Long is the road, to its end I have traversed, 
Journeying hither to thee, Prometheus: 

Well have the wings of my bird-beast borne me, 300 
‘Tamed by no bit, to my will submissive : 

Doubt not but my heart feels for thy trouble. 

So not only, methinks, as a kinsman 

Duty constrains me ; 

Kinsman or other, I know not any 

Whom for his worth I should rate more highly. 
Prove me and know, from my heart ’tis spoken ; 
Fair false words are not mine to utter. 

Only withhold not, how I should serve thee ; 
Faster friend, I wot, im adversity 310 
None than Oceanus thou shalt prove. 

Prom. Ha, what is this? And art thou come to view 
My plight indeed? How didst thou venture, thou, 
Leaving the Ocean-stream that bears thy name, 
And rock-roofed caves self-built, a land to visit, 
Whose stones are iron? Comest thou here to gaze 
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On my affliction, and deplore my wrongs? 
See me, the friend of Zeus—a sight indeed— 
Me that have helped the despot to his throne, 
How by his plagues he bends me to his will. 320 
Oc. I see, Prometheus, and though thou art wise 
I yet am fain to advise thee for the best. 
Know thyself better, and amend thy ways; 
A new behaviour the new reign exacts. 
But, if such angry and such bitter words 
Thouw'lt fling, perchance, though Zeus sits far aloof, 
He yet may hear, and all thy trouble now 
Shall seem but playing at sorrow to thee then. 
Enough of pain: get thee a saner mind, 
And seek deliverance from thy misery. 330 
Old-fashioned seem perhaps these words of mine : 
But in thy plight, Prometheus, all too well 
Are seen the wages of a boastful tongue. 
Unhumbled yet thou art, untaught to bend, 
Of pain unsated, asking still for more ; | 
Wilt thou be ruled by me, thou wilt not kick 
Against the goad so hotly, seeing how harsh, 
How absolute a monarch rules the sky. 
And now I will go hence, and do for thee 
All that I can to rid thee of these bonds. 340 
Meanwhile from braggart speech keep silence thou. 
So passing wise, dost thou not surely know, 
That fraught with sorrow is an idle tongue? 
Prom. Lucky thou art to have escaped all blame, 
Who shared, it seems, and dared all things with me. 
And now let be, concern thyself no further : 
For, do thine utmost, him thou'lt not persuade : 
He’s not persuaded :—nay, peer well and look, 
Lest by thine errand thou thyself get harm. 
Oc. Thy friends how much more wisely than thyself 350 
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Thon dost advise, not words attest, but facts. 

But do not from my purpose hold me back. 

1 promise, promise thee—that Zeus to me 

Will grant this boon, to free thee from thy bonds. 
Prom, Indeed, I thank thee, and shall never cease ; 

Thy kindness is unbounded. But, I pray, 

Take not such pains for me ; thou'lt toil in vain, 

Nor shall I fare the better for thy toil. 

Make not nor meddle : keep thyself from harm. 

I should not wish, being myself distressed, 360 

To see misfortune light on all my friends. 

Nay, for my brother's fate afflicts my soul— 

Atlas, who at the confines of the west 

Stands, and the pillar parting earth and heaven 

On shoulders bowed, no dandled burthen, bears. 

Yea and the dweller in Cilician caves, 

‘Typhon, the earth-born, hundred-headed, fierce, 

I pitying saw, quelled by resistless might, 

Fell monster, who defied the banded gods, 

And hissed forth slanghter from terrific jaws, 370 

And from his baleful eyes grim lightnings blazed, 

Portending ruin to Heaven's high-seated king : 

But Zeus against him launched a sleepless bolt 

Of headlong thunder, breathing fiery breath, 

That spoiled his vauntings and his braggart threats, 

And struck them dumb. For cloven to the heart, 

Charred by the lightning, by the thunder dazed, 

Marred of his strength, a maimed and outstretched 

form, 

Hard by the strait sea-channel, caught and crushed 

Beneath incumbent Aetna’s roots he lies, 380 

While stroke on stroke Hephaestus at his forge 

‘Toils on the mountain's brow. Wherefrom shall break 

Torrents of fire devouring with fierce jaws 
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The level tilths of fertile Sicily— 
Such pelting fiery tempest unappeased 
From Typhon’s raging breast shall hotly surge, 
Though scorched and calcined by the fire of Zeus. 
But thou art warned, and needest not that I 
Should teach thee; save thyself, that way thou 
knowest, ° 
And leave me here tormented to endure, 390 
Until the tyrant’s anger be assuaged. 
Oc. Knowest thou not, Prometheus, that a mind 
By rage distempered may with words be healed ? 
Prom. Yea, if with timely soothing and with skill 
The swelling grief be eased, not rudely pressed. 
Oc. What findest thou that is so much amiss 
In prudence blent with boldness? tell me that. 
Prom. Superfluous toil and vain simplicity. 
Oc. So be it: such a fault I would not change: 
To wear one’s wisdom with a cloak is best. 400 
Prom. I shall be thought to have forgot myself. 
Oc. So am I plainly sent about my business. 
Prom. Pity of me might get thee in disfavour. 
Oc. What, with this youthful lord omnipotent ? 
Prom. Ay, have a care that thou displease not him. 
Oc. Thy fate indeed, Prometheus, teaches this. 
Prom. Haste thee, depart, change not thy present 
mood. 
Oc. Thine exhortation spurs a willing mind. 
My four-foot wingéd steed with eager plumes 
Flaps at the level pathway of the air: 410 
Gladly at home, safe-stabled, would he rest. 
Chorus. (strophe 1.) 
Thy cruel fate, Prometheus, I deplore: 
My cheeks run down 
Drenched with a dew of dripping tears 
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Poured from the fountain of my tender eyes : 
In such unenvied plight 
The elder gods endure 
‘The overbearing will of Zeus 
And self-made laws supreme, 
(antistrophe 1.) 
‘A voice of mourning peals from every land: 420 
The reign of thee 
And of thy kindred they lament, 
Its mighty fashions and its antique pomp : 
And for thy bitter grief 
All hearts of mortals bleed, 
Who in the sacred neighbour fields 
Of Asia have their home: 
(trophe 2.) 
And dwellers by the Colchian shore, 
Maidens, of battle unafraid, 
‘And Scythian hordes that range 430 
At earth’s remotest verge 
Round the Maeotic pool : 
(antistrophe 2.) 
And Aria’s warlike flower of men, 
All they, whose fortress-city frowns 
Near Caucasus, high-perched ; 
Wild host, whose battle-ery 
Shrills ’mid the charging spears. 
(epod.) 
One other only have I seen, 
Enduring, bound, such fate as thine 
In misery and iron, 440 
A Titan and a God— 
Atlas, who bears 
On straining shoulders evermore 
Earth's huge unconquered strength 
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And the revolving sky : 
And, timing with his groans, the waves o’ the sea 
Roar, and the deep moans under, and the black 
Abyss of Hades mutters to its depths, 
And founts of stainless rivers mourn his piteous 
plight. 

Prom. 
Deem not that I of stubbornness and pride 480 
Am silent: with my thoughts my heart is wrung, 
Seeing myself with insult overborne. 
Yet to these upstart gods who if not I 4 
Made absolute partition of their sway? 
No more of that: it were a twice-told tale 
To you who know. The miseries of men 
I will recount you, how, mere babes before, 
With reason 1 endowed them and with mind : 
And not in their disparagement I speak, 
But of my gifts to memorize the love: 460 
Who, firstly, seeing, knew not what they saw, 
And hearing did not hear ; confusedly passed 
‘Their life-days, lingeringly, like shapes in dreams, 
Without an aim; and neither sunward homes, 
Brick-woven, nor skill of carpentry, they knew ; 
But lived, like small ants shaken with a breath, 
Tn sunless caves a burrowing buried life ; 
Of winter’s coming no sure sign had they, 
Nor of the advent of the flowery spring, 469 
Of fruitful summer none: so fared through each, 
And took no thought, till that the hidden lore 
Of rising stars and setting 1 unveiled. 
I taught them Number, first of sciences ; 
I framed the written symbols into speech, 
Art all-recording, mother of the Muse: 
I first put harness on dumb patient beasts, 
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Obedient to the yoke ; and, with their bodies 
That they might lighten men of heavy toil, 

1 taught to draw the car and love the rein 
Horses, crown of the luxury of wealth. 480 
And who but I invented the white-winged 
Sea-roving chariot of the mariner? 

For mortals such contrivances I found, 

But for myself alas no wit have I, 

Whereby to rid me of my present pain. 

Chor. Shame with thy pain is blent : forlorn of wisdom, 
So do thy counsels err, like some false leech, 
Who sickening straight despairs, of all his drugs 
Finding not which has power to heal himself. 

Prom. More is behind, more wonderful to hear: 490 
Skill and resource, contrived by me for men. 
This first and foremost: did a man fall sick, 
Deliverance was there none, or ’twixt the teeth, 
Or smeared, or drunken ; but for very lack 
Of healing drugs they wasted, till that I 
Showed them to mix each virtuous remedy, 
Wherewith they shield them now from all disease. 
The manifold art prophetic I traced out : 

I first discerned what sort of dreams should grow 
To waking truth ; and made them understand 500 
All doubtful sounds: what meets the traveller, 
And what to flight of fierce-clawed birds pertains, 
I sharply severed, these portending good, 

And those for ill: habits beside of these, 

Loves, hatreds, and companionships of each ; 
Plump organs of the victim, and what hues 

In each express the favour of the god, 
Fair-dappled shapeliness of gall and lobe; 
Thigh-bones in fat enfolded and long chine 
Burning, 1 to a scarce-conjectured art 510 
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Conducted men ; and signs of darting flame, 
Obscure before, I made bright-eyed with meaning. 
These things are so: and ‘neath the earth beside 
The hidden treasure for the use of man, 
Of brass and iron, silver and precious gold, 
What one can boast he found ere I could find? 
No one, I wis, who would not idly babble. 
Nay, take the whole truth briefly, in a word, 
All skill that mortals have, Prometheus gave. 519 
Chor. Shower not on mortals blessings ill-advised, 
Thine own plight not regarding. Hope is mine, 
One day to see thee from thy bonds released, 
Wielding an equal power with Zeus himself. 
Prom. Not these things thus is all-fulfilling Fate 
Charged to accomplish yet: me myriad pangs, 
Unnumbered woes, must bend, ere I be free : 
So mightier far is Destiny than skill. 
Chor. Who then of Destiny directs the helm? 
Prom. Mindful Erinyes and three sister-Fates. 529 
Chor. And must all-puissant Zeus submit to these? 
Prom. He from their stern decree may not escape. 
Chor. What is decreed him save to reign for ever? 
Prom, I may not tell thee this; seek not to know, 
Chor, Methinks some awful secret thou dost hide. 
Prom. Of other themes bethink ye; ’tis no time 
To utter this: but closely in my breast 
It must be locked : this knowledge guarding well, 
From bonds and cruel anguish I escape. 
Chor. Never against my will be matched 
The might of Zeus who governs all : 540 
Nor let me blench from service of the gods, 
With holy hecatombs outspread 
Beside the quenchless Ocean-stream : 
Nor let my tongue offend, 
Pow. v. ce 
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But in my inmost soul 
Deep-graven let this thought abide— 
How good to knit my life-days each to each 
With hopes untroubled by a doubt, 
While in such joyance clear my spirit basks : 
But thee, Prometheus, racked 550 
With anguish infinite, 
I shudder to behold : 
For Zeus thon dost defy—self-willed— 
Revering overmuch the sons of men. 
For tell me, O my friend, 
How, rendering unto them 
‘This thankless service, art thou helped ἢ 
Can short-lived mortals mend thy plight? 
Seést thou not the feeble helpless state, 
Shadowy as a dream, whereto are bound 560 
‘The purblind race of men? 
No human counsels shall avail 
To pass the bounds of that great harmony 
Which Zeus ordains. 
So am I taught, Prometheus, by the sight 
Of this thy ruined state. 
So all unlike the strain 
I now am moved to sing, 
From that which erst I sang 
About the nuptial-bath and nuptial-bed, 570 
‘That chant of Hymen for thy marriage-day, 
What time thy gifts had won 
My sister to thy side, 
Thy bride Hesione, 

Jo. What land, what people is here? 
Whom shall I say that I see, 
Rock-pinioned yonder, 
Storm-buffeted ὃ 
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To penance of a living death 
What crime hath doomed thee? 580 
Tell me, thou luckless one, 
Where have I wandered ? 
Ah me, alas, unhappy! 
Frenzied again as by the gadfly’s sting, 
The fatal herdsman with the myriad eyes, 
The giant Argus, I behold— 
The phantom of himself— 
O earth, that didst receive him, hold him of ! 
See where with furtive gaze he stalks— 
Whom even in death the earth contains not, 590 
But from the shades returning 
Me he pursues, the unhappy, 
Over sandy leagues of the waste seashore, 
Still famished, wandering still ; 
With his wax-plight scrannel pipe 
Droning ever a drowsy strain. 
Whither, alas, ah woe is me 
Wandering whither afar— 
When shall my wandering end ἢ 
What, O what was the sin in me, 600 
O son of Cronos, that thou didst find ἢ 
Why hast thou doomed me thus to suffer 
By the gadfly’s goad still onward driven, 
Weary of fleeing, distraught with dread? 
Burn me with fire, or in earth entomb me, 
Or fling me for food to the sea-beasts’ jaws ! 
King, grant me my prayer, and grudge me not! 
Enough I have wandered— 
Wandered afar till my strength is spent ; 
And still from my doom escape is none. 610 
Dost thou mark my speech— 
The horned maiden hearest thou? 
C2 
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Prom. Surely 1 hear the maiden—Inachus’ 
Danghter—to frenzy by the gadfly stung; 
Whose love makes glow the heart of Zeus, and her 
‘The jealousy of Hera dooms perforce 
World-wide to wander on her endless way. 

10. Who told thee of my sire? 

Tell me, the sufferer—who art thou, 
‘That thou hast named aright 

One wretched as thyself? 

Nor is to thee unknown 

‘The malady sent from heaven, 

That me with goads of madness, woe is me, 
Stings, and lays waste my life ; 

And hither with wild leaps, 

Urged by sharp pangs of hunger, see me come : 
So have the wiles of Hera and her spite 
Constrained me—suffering like to mine, 

Alas! what sufferers have borne? 630 
But let me clearly know 

What is in store for me to bear; 

And, if thou canst, disclose 

What remedy, what medicine, has my pain? 
Speak, let the wanderer hear her fate ! 

Prom. All that thou askest, clearly I shall speak, 
Weaving no riddles to enwrap the truth, 

But plainly, as a friend should deal with friends τ 
This is Prometheus, who gave fire to men. 689 

Jo, OF all our human kind proved helper thou, 
Ill-starred Prometheus—what hath earned thee this? 

Prom. From telling of my griefs I scarce have ceased. 

Jo, And wilt thou not to me vouchsafe this boon? 

Prom, What wilt thou have? I will hide nought from 

thee. 

Jo. Say, who within this rock-rift pinioned thee! 
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Prom. By Zeus ’twas purposed, by Hephaestus wrought. 
10. For what transgression dost thou thus atone? 
Prom. So much let it suffice thee to have learnt. 
Io. Yet of my wanderings and my grievous ills 649 
What time shall make an end, I fain would hear. 
Prom. Not to know this were better than to know. 
Io. What yet I must endure, spare not to tell. 
Prom. Think me not jealous of this goodly gift. 
Io. Why then dost thou refrain to tell me all? 
Prom. I grudge thee not, but fear to vex thy soul. 
Io. Take not more care for me than I desire. 
Prom. Have thou thy will; and, what I speak, attend. 
Chor. Tarry awhile ; let me have pleasure too. 
To us, inquiring of her malady, 

Her woful wanderings shall she recount — 660 
Then hear from thee what troubles are to come. 
Prom. Thou art their brother’s child; for this—for 

all— 

Io, ’tis thine to grant them their desire : 
For to lament and to bewail thy fate, 
When from kind hearts that hear thee it may win 
A pitying tear, is time not all ill-spent. 

Io. Your will is law to me; I must obey. 
All that ye crave to hear, I shall relate 
Not doubtfully ; albeit I blush to tell 669 
Whence on my luckless head the heaven-sent storm 
Descended, that has left me thus misshaped. 
Haunting my virgin chamber, night by night, 
Came visions to beguile me while I slept 
With fair smooth words: ‘O maiden highly blest, 
Be maiden now no more; to whom ‘tis given 
To mate thee with the Highest : thy beauty’s shaft 
Glows in the heart of Zeus, and for his bride 
He claimsthee. Child, despise not thou his wooing : 
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But to thy father’s ox-stalls and his sheep, 

To the deep mead of Lerua, get thee forth, 680 

To ease the love-pain in the eyes of Zeus.’ 

All night and every night by haunting dreams 

So was my sleep beset, till I took heart 

To tell these nightly visions to my sire ; 

And he to Pytho and Dodona sent 

His messengers inquiring many a time 

How he might please the gods by word or deed; 

Who brought back oracles of doubtful phrase, 

Glancing from sense to sense and tied to none; 

But at the last to Inachus there came 690 

A peremptory word, with mandate clear, 

To cast me from my country and my home, 

At the world’s end a wanderer far from men : 

And, if he would not, swift from Zeus should come 

A fiery bolt that should consume his race. 

Not disobedient to Apollo's voice, 

He drove me from his doors and banished me, 

Not less against his will than mine: but so, 

The bit of Zeus constraining him, he did. 699 

‘Then was my feature changed, my reason fled: 

Wearing these horns ye see, with frenzied bounds, 

Pricked and tormented by the gadfly’s sting, 

To fair Kerchneia’s stream and Lerna’s shore 

I hasted ; and upon my traces still, 

Of rage unslaked, with myriad eyes agaze, 

The earth-born herdsman, Argus, followed hard. 

Him unawares a sudden death o’ertook, 

And reft him of his life, From land to land 

Heaven's scourge, the unsleeping gadfly, drives me 
still. 

My tale is told. What time has yet in store 710 

For me to suffer, tell me if thou canst: 
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Nor pitying think with lies to comfort me: 

False words 1 count of maladies the worst. 
Chor. Ah keep her, keep her off ! 

I never, never deemed 

That such strange words should wound my ears, 

Nor that, with stab two-edged, 

Such evil and intolerable sight, 

Such woful sight of horror and of dread, 

Should chill me to the heart! 720 

O fate, O cruel fate! 

The plight of Io shuddering I behold ! 

Prom. Faint-hearted, full of fear, thou dost cry out 
Too soon: be patient till the rest is told. 

Chor. Ev'n speak, and tell the worst : for prescience 

clear 
Of coming pain is solace to the sick. 

Prom. From me your former asking did ye win 
Full lightly, when from her at first ye craved 
The self-recital of her grief to hear. 

Learn now, what suffering more is yet to be 730 

By Hera’s hate upon this maiden laid : 

And, child of Inachus, if thou wouldst know 

Thy journey’s ending, to my words attend. 

First from this place unto the rising sun 

Turn thou thy face, and fare through lands un- 
tilled : 

The wandering Scythians thou shalt find, who dwell 

Neath wicker roofs, high-set, on wains well-wheeled, 

With bows equipped, death-dealing from afar: 

- Whom come not near ; but, skirting with thy feet 
The main sea’s sounding surf, so pass their land : 740 
Upon thy left hand dwell the Chalybes, 

A people skilled in smith-craft; these avoid ; 
No gentle race, to strangers most unkind. _ 
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A violent river, next, and rightly named, 
Seek not to cross, for crossing is there none, 
Till ev'n to Caucasus’ high mountain-ridge 
Thou comest, whence the river spouts its might, 
Ev'n from the mountain's brow, So shalt thou 
climb 
Its heaven-kissing summit, and descend 
Into a southward road, where thou shalt see 750 
The Amazon host man-hating, who shall dwell 
At Themiscyra by Thermodon’s stream 
Hereafter, near the Salmydessian jaws 
OF that fierce sea, whose rugged portals gape, 
Inhospitable to seamen, and to ships 
‘A stern stepdame : these gladly will conduct thee, 
Even to the neck of that Cimmerian shore, 
Whose foreland wellnigh shuts the strait sea-gates 
Of the Maeotic pool: thence boldly strike 
O'er the Maeotic channel ; after-times 760 
The memory of thy crossing shall not lose, 
But name that strait the Ox-ford evermore ; 
And so to Europe bid farewell—henceforth 
’Tis Asia’s soil thou treadest. Deem ye not 
‘That this proud lord of heaven on great and small 
Tramples alike? For this poor mortal maid, 
Enamoured of her love, his godhead dooms 
To wander thus. Thy most imperious wooer, 
Maiden, thou well mayst rue, What I have told, 
Deem that the prelude hardly hast thou heard. 
Jo. Woe’s me, alas, alas ! 77 
Prom, Dost thou ery out at this, and make thy moan? 
What wilt thou do, when thou shalt hear the rest? 
Chor. And is there more indeed that thou wilt tell? 
Prom. Of mortal anguish a tempestuous sea. 
Jo, What boots it then to live? Were it not better 
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From this hard rock to fling myself outright, 

That dashed to earth I might of all my toil 

Have riddance? Better surely once to die 

‘Than all my days to be afflicted thus. 780 
Prom. How hardly wouldst thou bear what I endure, 

For whom it is appointed not to die! 

For death had been release from misery : 

But now to me of suffering is ordained 

No end, till from his empire Zeus be hurled. 
Jo. Shall Zeus indeed be downcast from his throne? 
Prom. To see that day methinks thou wouldst rejoice. 
Jo. How could I but rejoice, whom he has wronged ! 
Prom. Content thee then to know that so it is. 789 
Jo. And who shall strip him of his sovereignty ὃ 
Prom. By his own foolish counsels he shall fall. 
Jo. Say, if it harms not, how shall these things be? 
Prom. A marriage he will make that he shall rue. 
Jo. With goddess or with mortal—canst thou tell? 
Prom. What skills with whom? This may not be 

divulged. 
10. 15 it his wife who hurls him from his throne? 
Prom. Her child shall be one mightier than his sire. 
Jo, Has he no means that shall avert this fate? 
Prom, None, but an if I from these chains be loosed. 
Jo, Who then shall loose thee in despite of Zeus? 
Prom. One of thine own descendants he shall be. 801 
10. How? shall a child of mine deliver thee? 
Prom. Ten generations hence, and three beside. 
Jo. Now hard to read the prophecy becomes. 
Prom. And of thine own fate ask not thou to know. 
Jo. Deny me not, I pray, this promised boon. 
Prom. Of two disclosures I will grant thee one. 
Jo. Say, what are they? Name them, and let me 
choose. 
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Prom, And so thou shalt, Choose then, wilt thou be 
told 
Thy woes to come, or my deliverer? 810 
Chor. One of these boons to her, and one to me, 
Be pleased to grant: withhold not thou thy speech, 
But of her future wanderings let her hear ; 
By whom thou’rt freed, tell me—for this 1 crave. 
Prom. What ye so much desire, I'll not gainsay, 
But tell you all your asking. First to thee, 
Io, thy hunted course will I unfold : 
Grave it on mindful tablets of thy heart. 
Once past the stream that parts the continents, 
To the sun's fiery rising bend thy steps, 820 
Beyond the booming sea, until thou comest 
Unto Kisthene’s plains, the Gorgons’ home, 
Where Phoreys’ daughters dwell, grey maidens three, 
Swan-plumed with eld, and share among themselves 
One eye, one tooth for all, whom with his rays 
The sun beholds not nor the moon by night ; 
And hard by these their sisters, other three, 
With snaky locks, winged Gorgons, loathed by men, 
Whom none of mortal race shall see and live. 
Grim guardians of the place, of these beware :830 
Nor these alone; another monstrous sight, 
Griffins, the fierce unbarking hounds of Zeus, 
Sharp-beaked, avoid; and thou shalt see—beside 
‘The river of Pluto named, whose sands are gold— 
The one-eyed Arimaspian horseman-host ; 
These come not near. Thence to a dusky race, 
By the sun's fount, in that remotest land, 
Where flows the Aethiop river, thou shalt fare. 
Follow its course along, until thou comest 
Unto the sheer descent, where Nilus pours 840 
Fresh from the Bybline mount his sacred stream, 
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And follow still his leading to the end : 

In that three-cornered land his mouths enclose 

"Tis destined for thy children and for thee, 

Far from thy country’s soil, new homes to plant. 

Byt, if my words sound stammering and obscure, 

Ask me again, until the whole is clear: 

Leisure is mine, far more than I could wish. 
Chor. If of her troublous wandering aught to her, 

Forgotten or untold, thou still wouldst tell, 850 

Speak ; but, if this is all, the boon we crave 

(Methinks thou dost remember) grant to us. 
Prom. Her journey to its ending she has heard : 

Yet, to assure her that my words are sooth, 

Her toil I will recount, ere she came hither: 

This shall attest that what I speak I know. 

To tell the whole were tedious: this I spare, — 

And of thy wanderings hasten to the end. 

To the Molossian plains when thou hadst come, 

And to Dodona’s rock-ridge, to the seat 860 

And sacred oracle of Thesprotian Zeus, 

Vamed for its marvel of the talking oaks, 

That with clear voice and nowise doubtfully 

Hailed thee (sounds this familiar to thine ears ὃ) 

The glorious bride of Zeus in days to come, 

Thence in thy frenzied course beside the waves 

To the great gulf of Rhea thou didst haste : 

Wherefrom, poor storm-vexed wanderer, now thou’rt 

driven. . 

But through all coming time, of this be sure— 

Thy name shall cleave to that Ionian bay, 870 

And of thy journeying keep the world in mind. 

Let this convince thee that my thoughts indeed 

More than to sight is palpable can see. 

Now will I, for her sake, and yours no less, 
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Re-seek the footprints of my former speech. 
Upon a mudbank in the mouths of Nile, j 
Last of the land, a town, Canopus, lies : 
There shall the hand of Zeus, with soft caress 
Upon thee laid, restore thee to thy mind: 819 
And thou shalt bear, named of his fruitful touch, 
‘A son, swart Epaphus, whom all that Jand, 
By the broad Nile-stream watered, shall enrich : 
But his descendants in the fifth degree, 
A band of fifty maidens, shall return 
Unwillingly to Argos, loath to wed 
With kinsmen and with cousins ; who, as hawks 
That hold in chase a flight of timorous doves, 
Pursuing marriage that they most should shun, 
Winged with desire, shall follow ; but the god 
Allows them not their brides τ slain by the swords 
OF women boldened to the midnight crime— 891 
On Argive soil such welcome shall they find, 
And in each wifely hand the two-edged steel 
Shall reek empurpled with a husband's blood : 
May to my foes befall such nuptial rites! 
One maid alone, by softer passion swayed, 
Steels not her purpose to the fell exploit, 
But lets her lover live, and makes her choice, 
A weakling, not a murderess, to be called. 
‘The royal line of Argos springs from her. 900 
Time fails to tell the story to its close : 
But of her strain one valiant shall be born, 
‘And famous with the bow ; he from these ills 
Shall loose me. ‘Thus the ‘Titaness, my mother, 
Primaeval Themis, prophesied to me, 
But of the ways and means too long it were 
To tell thee, and it profits not to kuow. 

Jo, Alas! woe worth the day ! 
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Again a thrill, a spasm of frenzy 
Shoots through me, soul-distracting : 910 
The unforged goad of the gadfly 
Stings me afresh ; and my seated heart 
Knocks at my ribs for fear, 
My sight swims, and my senses reel ; 
And a frantic gust of madness sweeps me 
Wide of the course, of my tongue no mistress : 
My words in a turbid stream beat idly 
Against a resistless tide of ruin— 
The waves of a doom my soul abhors. 
Chor. Wise of a truth, most wise was he, 920 
Who first conceived in his mind, and spake with 
his tongue this word, 
That to mate with equals is best by far, 
And neither with those whom wealth has spoiled, 
Nor yet with those whom their birth elates, 
Should the mean and humble aspire to wed. 
Never, O never, ye puissant Fates, 
In the arms of Zeus may ye see me couched : 
Nor to any one of the gods in heaven 
May I as a bride be brought. 
For Io’s maiden state, 930 
Unblest with a mortal’s love, 
I tremble when I see, 
Blighted and banned with Hera’s curse, 
And the homeless pain of a hunted life. 
The thought of marriage with my peers 
Is the safe thought for me: 
On me may no high god 
Bend his inevitable gaze ; 
The unequal war that none can wage 
Let me not wage; 940 
The hope that issues in despair 
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Let me not know: 

What should I do, the helpless that I am? 

How from the will of Zeus I should escape 

I cannot see. 
Prom. Yet Zeus, methinks, for all his stubborn pride, 

Shall be abased: such marriage he intends— 

A marriage that shall hurl him from his power 

To nothingness for ever: and then at last 

Shall be fulfilled in full the curse of Cronos, 950 

His sire, when from his ancient throne he fell : 

And none of all the gods but I alone 

Can teach him how this ruin to avert : 

To me the way is known. Now, if he can, 

To heaven's high noises trusting, let him sit, 

‘And shake his fiery bolt, and feel no fear. 

His weapons shall not save him, not to fall 

A shameful and intolerable fall, 

So fierce a champion now against himself, 

Prodigious, irresistible, he arms ; 960 

Who with strange fire his lightnings shall outblaze, 

And drown his thunder with a mightier din, 

Yea, shatter in Poseidon’s hand the spear, 

His trident, the earth-shaking ocean-bane, 

So stumbling on disaster he shall find 

How far beneath the tyrant sits the slave. 
Chor, Thy wish is father to thy bitter speech. 
Prom. What I shall see, and would see, that I 
Chor, Must we believe that one shall master Zeus? 969 
Prom. A heavier yoke than this his neck shall bear. 
Chor, Dost thou not fear to utter words so bold? 
Prom. What should I fear, whose fate is not to die? 
Chor, Ev'n fiercer pains than these he may inflict. 
Prom. So let him: for the worst I am prepared. 
Chor. To bow to the inevitable is best. 
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Prom. Worship and crouch and flatter those in power ! 
Not at a pin’s fee do I value Zeus. 
Let him this brief while overbear, and work 
His sovereign will: not long he rules the sky. 
But yonder see his lackey, who performs 980 
Nimbly the errands of the upstart god : 
Doubtless he comes fresh mischief to announce. 
Hermes. Wise of thy wit, and bitter of thy tongue, 
Thou biter that art bit, who short-lived men 
Didst grace with honours of the slighted gods— 
Thou pilferer of fire—I speak to thee: 
My sire will have thee say, what marriage ’tis, 
Whereof thou bragg’st, that ousts him from his 
sway ; 
And see thou tell me not a riddling tale. 989 
Speak out, and nothing hide: I have no mind, 
Prometheus, to come hither twice: and Zeus 
Will not be trifled with, thou art advised. 
Prom. Great swelling words thou speakest, and thy 
pride 
Soars, for a servant, to no vulgar pitch. 
New powers ye wield but newly, and ye deem 
Your fenced towers no sorrow can surprise. 
Have I not seen two rulers fall from heaven? 
And shall see fall a third, who now bears sway, 
Most shamefully and swiftly. Do I seem 999 
To cower and crouch before your upstart gods ? 
Far—further than most far—am I from that. 
Go, get thee back with haste the way thou camest ; 
For nought of all thou askest shalt thou hear. 
Herm. Yet even by such stubbornness before 
To this ill haven were thy fortunes steered. 
Prom. But for thy servitude my evil plight— 
Of this be well assured—I would not change. 
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Better, methinks, to serve this rock, than be 
Of father Zeus the faithful messenger. 1009 
By taunts provoked, with taunts I answer thee. 
Herm, It seems thy present state has made thee proud, 
Prom. Am I so proud? Proud with a pride like mine 
Fain would I see my foes—of whom art thou. 
Herm, And have thy sufferings then been caused by me? 
Prom, All gods, both great and small, I hate alike ; 
For all have wronged me, who did good to all. 
Herm. As one whose wits are dazed I hear thee rave. 
Prom, Mad let me be, if to hate foes is madness. 
Herm. If thou shouldst prosper, who could then endure 
thee? 
Prom, Alas! 1020 
Herm. Thou speak’st a word unknown to Zeus. 
Prom. Nothing can time not teach as it grows old. 
Herm. And yet discretion thou hast never learnt. 
Prom. True; or I had not parleyed with a slave, 
Herm, It seems thou wilt not speak what Zeus requires. 
Prom. For so much grace methinks I am his debtor! 
Herm. 1 have been mocked and flouted like a child. 
Prom. And art thou not more foolish than a child, 
If aught thou thinkest to be told by me? 
Zeus has no torture-engine, no not any, 1029 
Wherewith from me this secret shall be wrung, 
Until that first these cruel chains be loosed. 
So let him launch his lightning’s murky flame, 
And with his white-winged snow-storm’s blinding 
whirl, 
And din of subterraneous thunder, whelm 
All nature and confound ; he bends not me, 
To speak the name that hurls him from his place, 
Herm. How thou art helped by this, bethink thee 
well. 
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Prom, Long since I have considered and bethought. 
Herm, Endure, rash boaster, even yet endure, 1041 
To suit thy spirit to thy woful plight. 
Prom, Thou chidest the waves; forbear, and vex no 
more. 
Deem uot the pride of Zeus shall make me cower 
And tremble like a woman ; or that I 
To my much-hated enemy shall upturn 
‘The supplication of effeminate hands 
To loose me from these chains; ’tis not in me. 
Herm. More words methinks should be but wasted 
breath. 1049 
Thou'rt nothing moved nor softened in thy heart 
By prayers; but headstrong as a new-yoked colt 
Dost gnaw the bit and struggle with the rein. 
Yet in thy stiffnecked wisdom strength is none, 
For obstinacy, alone and void of sense, 
Is weakest far of all things that are weak. 
Bethink thee, if to counsel thou art deaf, 
How shalt thou ‘scape the tempest that shall break, 
Disaster’s crowning wave. With thunder first 
And with his lightning’s flame the Almighty Sire 
Will rend this rugged gorge, and tomb thee there, 
And fold thee in the rock’s encircling arms. 1061 
Long years shall pass, uncounted ; then shalt thou 
Back to the light return; aud the winged hound 
Of Zeus, his ravening eagle, with fierce beak 
Shall rend the tatters of thy mighty frame, 
A daylong guest unbidden to the feast, 
And on thy blackening liver gorge his fill. 
‘And hope not any ending of thy pain, 
Until some god to suffer in thy stead 
Himself shall offer, and to the sunless gloom 1070 
And dark abyss of Tartarus descend. 


FROM. ν. D 
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‘Therefore consider well; no vain ostent 
OF boasting this, but sentenced past recall. 
The lips of Zeus speak sooth and cannot lie, 
But will accomplish every word. Be it thine 
To peer and ponder well, and never prize 
‘A stubborn will more than a prudent mind. 
Chor. No ill-timed word, methinks, hath Hermes 
spoken, 
Who bids thee to renounce thy stubborn mood, 
‘And in wise paths of prudence set thy feet. 1080 
Consent : ’tis shameful for the wise to err. 
Prom. Nought this imperious message hath 
Of news to me; and for foe from foe 
To suffer ill hath no disgrace. 
So let him launch at me 
The wreathéd curl of his two-edged flame ; 
Rack with his thunder the vaulted sky, 
Rend it with spasm of angry storms, 
Foundations firm of the rooted earth 
Convulse with struggling wind ; 1090 
And the stars in their courses, the lamps of heaven, 
Confound and blend 
With uproar fierce of the heaving sea; 
Then to blackness of Tartarus lift and hurl me, 
By the eddying torrent snatched and swept 
OF his resistless might. 
Me he may plague, but cannot slay. 
Herm. Such thoughts and words of stubborn pride 
Sound as the ravings of one distraught ; 
This rebel’s state comes nothing short - . 1100 
Of frenzy, and abates not aught 
Of furious madness unconfined : - kel 
But ye at-least; whose tender hearts 
Compassionate his pangs, be warned, . --- 
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And get you quickly gone from hence 

Ere the unpitying thunder-peal 

Hath dazed your senses with its roar. 
Chor. Some other exhortation choose, 

Some more persuasive speech than this: 

This word of import undisclosed 1110 

Is counsel that we loathe. 

How dost thou bid me to be base? 

I rather choose with him 

To suffer what I must : 

All traitors I have learned to hate. 

Of all diseases that are named 

This do I most abhor. 

Herm. But yet remember: ye are warned, 
Nor, when by ruin ye are seized, 
Accuse your fate, nor then complain 1120 
That Zeus hath cast you in the toils 
Of trouble unforeseen : 

Not so, but ye have cast yourselves— 
For, knowing what ye do, 

Not suddenly nor unaware, 

By your own senseless deed 

Will ye be tangled in a net 

Of ruin without end. 

Prom. Lo, the solid earth 
Now not in word, but in deed is shaken: 1130 
Now from the depth anear me 
The voice of the thunder roars : 

The forked and fiery tongues 

Leap forth and light the sky : 

A hurricane rolls the pillared dust. 

All winds that blow from all the heaven, 

Blast against blast careering, 

Mix in mid-air their elemental strife : 
D2 
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And sky with sea is blent. 

From Zeus upon my fated head 

So fraught with fear his vengeance swoops 
Already in my sight. 

O venerable Mother mine, 

And ye revolving skies, 

Whose light embraceth all, 

How I am wronged, ye see! 


1140 
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Strength and Force ; Hephaestus. 


Pacel, 1. Strength (kratos) with Force (see 1. 12) has 
brought Prometheus to the rock to which he is to be 
fastened by Hephaestus (Vulcan) the god of fire and 
metallurgy. With the whole of this opening scene 
should be compared the speech of Prometheus which 
preludes Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. 

3. thy Sire, Zeus (Juppiter). 

6. adamantine, made of adamant, which was either 
the hardest iron or some still harder imaginary substance 
supposed to be unbreakable. The meaning of the Greek 
word is ‘ unconquerable ’. 

7. flower, pride or glory, choicest possession. The 
word is used in the same sense by Macaulay when he 
says that the Whigs allowed that the power of pardoning 
was ‘a precious prerogative’ and ‘a flower properly 
belonging to the crown’. Compare 305 regum Arturus 
and ‘ Lancelot, the flower of chivalry *. 

11. man-befriending mood. See Il. 456-519, and 
110-113. 

13. its course is free, it is not opposed by any 
reluctance on your part. 

18, Themis, the goddess of justice, was the mother 
of Prometheus. Compare ll. 219, 363. 

19. Cp. Shelley, Prom. Unbound, i. 352-4: 


Awful Sufferer ! 
To thee unwilling, most unwillingly 


I come. 
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98, And thou'lt bo glad. Cp. Deut. xxviii, 67 and 
Shelley, Prom. Unbound, i. 44-7: 


And yet to me welcome is day and night; 
‘Whether one break the hoar-frost of the morn, 
Or starry, dim and slow, the other climbs 
‘The leaden-colour'd East. 


Pace 2, 36. newly reign. At the time of the action 
of the play Zeus is supposed to have recently robbed his 
father Cronus (Saturn) of the sovereignty of heaven. 
Compare with this the opening of Keats's Hyperion. 
For the sentiment sce the well-known line in Claudian, 
Jn Butropium, i, 181: 

Asperius nihil est humili, cum surgit in altum, 


(Nothing is harsher than a low person, when he rises 
to eminence.] 

39, trucked, basely yielded. 

40, kin and kindness. This Shakespearean play on 
these etymologically connected words is not in the ori- 
ginal. Compare Hamlet, i, 2. 65: 


A little more than kin and less than kind. 


Pace 8,79. thy form, The appearance of Strength 
was as terrible as his words. 

83, Here, &c. These words are addressed to Pro- 
metheus, 

Pace 4, 86, “ Prometheus’ in Greek means forethinker 
orcounsellor, Such reflections upon the appropriateness 
of proper names are common in Greek tragedy. Com- 
pare Shakespeare's Richard II, ii, 1. 74, and the other 
instances quoted by Trench in his Study of Words. 


88, Exeunt Strength ancl Force, and Hephaestus. 


89, This invocation is echoed in Shelley, Prom, Un- 
bound, i. 24-80, and again 59-69, Cp. Byron, Childe 
Harold, iv. st. exxxv. 

90, uncounted smile. This exquisite expression has 
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passed into a sort of commonplace in descriptive poetry, 
both in Latin and in modern literatures ; illustrations 
would be endless, but one may be given: 
Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon 
When it breaks into dimples and laughs in the sun. 
Moore, Light of the Harem, 159-70. 


97, upstart. See 1. 36. 


Pace 5, 118. fragrance indicated the presence of 
divine beings. Compare Aeneid, i. 403 ; Euripides, Hip- 
politus, 1. 1891; Milton, Par. Lost, v. 285-7 : 

Like Maia’s son he stood, 

And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fill'd 

The circuit wide ; 
and Matthew Arnold's Empedocles on Etna, of the 
approach of the muses : 


What sweet-breathing presence 
Out-perfumes the thyme? 


120. Sky-wafted, blown from heaven, the abode of 
the gods. 

121, Cp. Milton, Samson Agonistes : 

But who are these? for with joint pace I hear 

The tread of many feet steering this way: 

Perhaps my enemies who come to stare 

At my affliction, and perhaps to insult. 110-113. 


133. Enter Chorus of Sea-nymphs in a winged car. 
Kommos: Strophe 1 (133-142) = Antistrophe 1 
(153-162); Strophe 2 (171-119) = Antistrophe 2 
(191-199). 

142. in unsandalled haste, in such haste that I had 
not even time to put on my sandals. Compare Matthew, 
xxiv. 17, 18. 

14. Tethys, wife of Oceanus and mother of the 
Oceanides who have now come to visit Prometheus. 

147, enwinds. In the Homeric geography the ocean 
was regarded as a great river encircling the earth. 
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Hence in P. L., i. 202, Milton speaks of the ‘ocean 
stream’. See 1. 543. 

Pace 6, 169, Cp. Byron, Manfred, i, 2: 

My bones had not been strewed upon the rocks 
For the wind’s pastime; 
and Matthew Arnold, Zmpedocles on Etna, I. ii. 85-87. 

181. in chains and misery. Cp. Ps. cvii. 10. 

Pace 7, 195-6, for thy fate I fear— Where looms, 
Tam anxious about thy fate, and doubt that there may be 
no refuge for thee. 

198, not intreated, not to be intreated, inexorable. 
‘This use of the passive participle is common in Shake- 
speare’s plays. Compare : 


All unavoided is the doom of destiny ; 


and other instances of this usage quoted in Abbott's 
Shakespearian Grammar, 

Pace 8, 919. Uranus and G4, the gods that personi- 
fied heaven and earth respectively. They were the 
parents of the Titans Cronus, Oceanus, Hyperion, and 
Tethys. In this play Prometheus himself is represented 
as the son of Gé, who is identified with Themis. See 
1, 223, 

224, Cp. Shelley, Revolt of Islam, i. st. 27: 

One power of many shapes which none may know, 

One shape of many names, 

931. with free consent of both. Both Prometheus 
and Zeus willingly entered into the alliance. 

Pact 9, 277, "Tis easy. This has passed into a plati- 
tude, Its most popular expression is in Terence’s well- 
known line : 


Facile omnes, cum valemus, recta consilia aegrotis 
damus. 


[When we are ourselves whole, we have no difficulty in 
giving good advice to the sick.] Cp. Shakespeare's prac- 
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tical comment, Much Ado, iii, 2, 28: ‘Well, everyone 
can master a grief but he that has it.’ 

Pace 10, 298. Enter Oceanus on a winged sea-horse, 

314, Ocean-stream, See note on |. 147. 

315, self-built, natural. 

316, iron. Scythia was famous for its iron. Hence in 
1, 741 Aeschylus places the Chalybes on the borders of 
Scythia. 

Pace 11, 336-7. kick Against the goad. This meta- 
phor, taken from a restive animal kicking against the 
goad, is employed by Pindar, ii. 178, * but to kick against 
the goad is, you must know, a perilous course.’ Cp., 
too, Acts of the Apostles, ix. 5, ‘It is hard for thee to 
kick against the pricks.’ 

319. by thine errand, by coming to sympathize with 
me or by going to Zeus to intercede for me. 

Pace 12, 362-87, These lines are assigned to Oceanus 
in the MSS., but most critics now agree in thinking they 
belong to Prometheus. 

363, Atlas was the son of Iapetus and Clymene, who, 
according to the usual account, were the parents of Pro- 
metheus. He joined the other Titans in the war against 
Zeus, and was therefore condemned to bear on his 
shoulders heaven, or, according to another account, 
heaven and earth. Perseus, by showing him the head 
of Medusa, changed him into the mountain that still 
bears his name. 

the confines of the west, because Mount Atlas 
is near the pillars of Hercules, the western boundary of 
the world known to the ancients. 

366, dweller in Cilician caves. According to 
Pindar also, Typhon was brought up in a Cilician cave, 
on which account, Milton, in P. 1. ,i. 199, describes him as 


hon, whom the den 
By ancl εκ eel 


He was punished for his rebellion against Zeus by being 
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crushed under the weight of Mount Aetna (1. 380), and 
to his struggles to get free were ascribed the earthquakes 
and eruptions of the mountain. 

373, sleepless. The epithet is transferred from Zeus 
to his bolt. 

379, strait sea-channel, the Straits of Messina, 
famous in classical days as the passage between Scylla 
and Charybdis. 

382, shall break. This is a prophecy of the great 
eruption that took place in 479 μι. in the poet's lifetime. 

Paar 18, 392, Knowest thou not, Cp. Samson 
Agonistes, 181-6 : 


Apt words have power to swage 
The tumours of a troubled mind, 
And are as balm to fester'd wounds. 


401, to have forgot myself, Prometheus means 
that he will be accused of acting foolishly if he allows 
Oceanus to go on a fool's errand to Zeus on his behalf, 

408. a willing mind. Here Oceanus shows clearly 
that his sympathy is rather lukewarm, 

411. Exit Oceanus. First Stasimon: Strophe 1 (412- 

19) = Antistrophe 1 (420-1); Strophe 2 (428-32) = 
Antistrophe 2 (483-7) ; Epode, 438-49. 


Pace 14, 428, the Colchian shore, on the Euxine 
Sea, to the south of the Caucasus. 

429, Maidens, the Amazons. See |. 751. 

432, the Maeotic pool, the Sea of Azov. 

433. Aria, an emendation for Arabia, the reading of 
the MSS. 

442, Atlas. See note on 1, 363. 

Pace 15,449. mourn, This is a good instance of the 
pathetic fallacy. Compare P. L., ix. 782, 1002. 

470, fared through each, lived through each season, 

475, Art all-recording, the art of writing, which pre- 
serves the memory of everything. 
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Pace 16, 481. white-winged, &c., is a character- 
istic Aeschylean periphrasis for ship. Cp. the Anglo- 
Saxon ‘ foamy-necked cruiser ’. 

498. the manifold art prophetic. The following 
lines refer to the various signs by which Greek diviners 
foretold the future, namely by dreams, by sounds, such 
as a chance utterance overheard, by chance meetings, by 
the flight of birds, by the inspection of sacrificed animals, 
and by the appearance of flames. 

499-500. grow To waking truth, be fulfilled. The 
Greeks distinguished, as the original here does, between 
an ordinary dream (ὄναρ) and a vision (imap). 

501. sounds, such as the thunder and the prayer of 
the woman at the mill heard by Ulysses in the twentieth 
book of the Odyssey. For another instance see note on 
1, 920. 

what meets. In the twenty-seventh ode of the 
third book of his Odes Horace mentions the crow, the 
serpent, and other beasts and birds, which it was unlucky 
to meet at the beginning of a journey. In Marvell's 
Horatian Ode a Roman instance of such an omen happens 
to be recorded : 


So when they did design 
The Capitol's first line, 
A bleeding head where they begun 
Did fright the architects to run; 
And yet in that the state 
Foresaw its happy fate. 


Compare also Macbeth, i. 5. 39-41: 


The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements ; 


and other passages where the raven is regarded as a bird 
of illomen. In Warwickshire it is considered unlucky to 
meet a white horse. 
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510, searce-conjectured art, an art of divination 
making difficult conjectures, 

Pace 17, 511. signs of darting flame. For an in- 
stance see Aeneid, ii. 681-6, Antigone, |. 1005. 

528-31. For the theology of this remarkable passage 
see Introduction. 

529, The Erinyes or Eumenides were the goddesses 
who punished crimes. Aeschylus, in his play called the 
Eumenides, represents them as sisters of the Fates. 

531. may not escape. Here Zeus is 
subordinate to Fate. Perhaps this is intended to bee a 
mistake made by Prometheus. In Homer and elsewhere 
in Aeschylus Zeus appears to be superior to Fate. 

542. hecatombs, sacrifices of a hundred oxen. 

543, Ocean-stream. See note on |. 147. 

Pace 18, 560. Shadowy as a dream. Cp. Ecclesi- 
astes, vi, 12 and Shakespeare, Tempest, iv. 1. 156-7: 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, 


561, Compare Tennyson's Enid: 
Ὁ purblind race of miserable men, 


562, No human counsels. Boyes quotes, ‘There is 
no wisdom nor understanding nor counsel against the 
Lord.'—Proverbs, xxi, 30. 

372, thy gifts, In prehistoric Greece the bridal gifts 
were given to the parents of the bride and resembled 
purchase money, Aeschylus in this passage seems to 
regard them as given to the bride. 


315. Enter To. 
575, As in the original, the short lines and the ana- 
paestic metre are intended to represent the ‘ wild leaps" 
(1. 626) with which Io, stung by the gadfly, comes upon 

the stage. 
Jo was the daughter of Inachus, king of Argos. As 
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she was beloved by Zeus, Hera (Juno) out of jealousy 
turned her into a cow and set Argus with his hundred 
eyes to watch her, When Hermes (Mercury) killed 
Argus, Hera sent a gadfly to sting Io and drive her all 
over the world. Her wanderings ended on the banks of 
the Nile, where Zeus by his touch restored her to her 
human shape. She became the mother of Epaphus, the 
ancestor of Heracles. 

On the stage Io appeared probably in the form of a 
horned maiden. See |. 612. 

Pace 19, 587. The phantom. Argus had been killed 
by Hermes, so that only his phantom could appear. 

595. scrannel, a provincial word expressing a weak, 
thin person, or sound. See Lycidas, 1. 124: 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 

597. Whither, &c. The alliteration in the translation, 
as in the original, expresses the weary monotony of re- 
peated wanderings to and fro. 

Pace 21, 662. their brother’s child. Oceanus was 
the father of Inachus, Io's father, who was therefore 
brother to the Oceanides. 

673, Came visions. In the first canto of the Revolt 
of Islam, stanza xlii to stanza xliv, Shelley has drawn 
on this description. 

Pace 22, 680. the mead of Lerna lay to the southof 
Argos. There Heracles killed the Lernaean Hydra. 

707, a sudden death. Sce note on |. 575. 

Pace 23, 736. the wandering Scythians. ‘Wan- 
dering ’ here is not an epithet of the Scythians generally, 
but of a particular division of the race described by 
Herodotus (iv. 46) as neither sowing nor ploughing, who 
roamed over the eastern regions of Scythia. 

741. the Chalybes. The Scythians dwelt in the 
region between the Tanais (Don) and the Carpathian 
mountains. The home of the Chalybes was, according 
to ancient geographers, on the south of the Euxine, not, 
as Aeschylus seems to think, near Scythia, on the north 
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of that sea. From their name is derived the English 
adjective *Chalybeate’, Milton, in S. A., 133, has * Cha- 
lybean-tempered steel’. 

The long story of the wanderings of Io shows 
the interest that Aeschylus and the Greeks of his day 
took in geography. To them, as to the English of the 
Elizabethan age, the bounds of the known world had 
been extended by the discoveries of travellers. Their 
imagination was impressed by the strange descriptions 
given of distant countries. The account given of the 
lands through which Io passed cannot be reconciled 
even with the contemporary geography of the ancients. 
‘As Bunbury, in his History of Ancient Geography, vol. i, 
p. 151, put it: ‘It is impossible to believe that in the 
confused and unintelligible jumble of names and ideas 
Aeschylus had the map of Hecataeus or any other present 
to his mind, He was evidently familiar with certain 
geographical names, such as the Caucasus and Cimme- 
rian Bosporus, and introduced them in the midst of 
such as were purely mythical and fabulous, without any 
attempt to combine the whole into any intelligible form 
or any idea that his hearers would trouble themselves to 
do so.’ Itis a poetical treatment of the subject, giving 
such a poetical survey of the known world as we find in 
P.L.,xi.385-411, and Matthew Arnold's Strayed Reveller. 

Pace 24, 744, A violent river. The scholiast notes 
that this river was the Araxes, and that it was so called 
from a Greek verb arassein (to dash), on account of the 
violence of its waves. But the Araxes flows into the 
Caspian. : 

746, Caucasus. This shows that Aeschylus did not 
follow the usual account, according to which Prometheus 
was nailed to a rock on Caucasus. As Io comes to 
Caucasus before passing over the Cimmerian Bosporus 
(Straits of Kertch) into Europe, Aeschylus evidently mis: 
places the-mountain on. the west of the Sea of Azov. 
He also represents the Amazons as living on the north 
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of the Euxine at the time of Io's wanderings, but puts 
into the mouth of Prometheus a prophecy that they will 
afterwards settle " by Thermodon’s stream’ in the country 
usually regarded as their home. 

752. Thermodon’sstream, Therefore Landor makes 
Hippolyta, the captive Amazonian Queen, say : 


‘Thermodon I shall never see again, 
Brightest of rivers, into whose clear depths 
My mother plunged me from her warmer breast. 


758. near the Salmydessian jaws, the Thracian 
Bosporus, now usually called the Bosphorus, which is 
however, more than four hundred miles from the Ther- 
modon, Aeschylus calls this entrance into the Euxine 
the Salmydessian jaws of the sea, because the dangerous 
coast of Thrace immediately to the north of it was called 
Salmydessus. 

755. inhospitable. The Black Sea was first called 
Axenos (inhospitable) on account of the danger of the 
navigation and the fierceness of the inhabitants, but after- 
wards the name was changed to Eusinos (hospitable), so 
as to avoid such an ill-omened name. 

757. the neck, the narrow isthmus that unites the 
Crimea to the mainland, The shore is called Cimmerian 
because it was supposed to have been once inhabited by 
a people of that name. 

758, the strait sea-gates, the narrow Cimmerian 
Bosporus (Strait of Kertch), connecting the Macotic 
Pool (Sea of Azov) with the Euxine. 

762. Ox-ford is the English equivalent of Bosporus. 
The popular etymology connected the name with the 
story of Io having swum over the strait in the form of 
a cow. 

763. bid farewell. Aeschylus evidently regarded the 
Cimmerian Bosporus as the boundary between Europe 
and Asia. 


_175. pea. Compare Hamlet's ‘ sea of troubles”. 
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Pace 25, 779. Better surely once to die. Cp. 
Odyssey, xii. 350. Boyes appositely quotes Massinger, 
Bondman, iii. 4: 

Better die once, than live an age to suffer 
New tortures every hour, 

797. mightier than his sire. Prometheus knew 
that the sea-goddess Thetis was destined to have a son 
mightier than his father. Therefore if Zeus married her, 
as he was eager to do, he would be deposed by his 
mightier son. 

802, a child of mine, Heracles, one of Io's descen- 
dants. He released Prometheus, after shooting the eagle 
that came every day to devour his liver. 

Pace 26, 814. by whom thow’rt freed, tell me. 
Prometheus has already informed them in I, 801 that his 
deliverer will be a descendant of Io. In spite of his 
promise in 1. 816 he gives no more definite information 
on this point. We may suppose that he is prevented 
from fulfilling his promise by the interruption in the 
conversation due to the sudden appearance of Hermes 
(Mercury) on the scene. 

818, mindfultablets. Cp. Middleton, Woman Killed 
with Kindness, ‘The red-leaved tablets of the heart’; 
and 2 Corinthians, iii. 3. 

823, grey maidens. The daughters of Phorcys were 
also called Graeae (grey old women). For an account of 
them and the Gorgons see the story of Perseus in 
Kingsley’s Heroes. 

829. see and live, because all who saw the Gorgon 
Medusa were turned into stone. 

889, unbarking hounds. Compare the ‘unforged 
goad of the gadfly” (1. 911) and ‘the winged hound of 
Zeus’ (l. 1063) and Tennyson’s ‘noiseless music of the 
night’, In each case the metaphorical use of the noun is 
indicated by an adjective expressing an attribute that 
does not belong to the noun in its ordinary meaning. 
The griffins were creatures with the bodies of lions and 
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the heads and wings of eagles. Herodotus describes 
them as guarding hoards of gold and pursuing the one- 
eyed Arimaspians who stole it. Compare 7.1... ii, 943. 

834. the river of Pluto cannot be identified. 

837. the sun’s fount, according to Paley, the 
Fountain of the Sun near the Temple of Juppiter 
Hammon. 

838. the Aethiop river, according to the scholiast, is 
the Nile, from which, however, it seems to be distin- 
guished in 1. 480. If it is not the Nile, it may be, as 
Paley thinks, the Niger. 

840. the sheer descent, The Nile does not fall into 
Egypt from any great mountain. Aeschylus’ idea that it 
did so is probably derived from the exaggerated accounts 
given by travellers of the cataracts or rapids down which 
the river rushes through the country between Khartum 
and Assuan. 

Pace 27, 843, that three-cornered land, the Delta 
of Egypt, so called because it has three corners like the 
Greek letter A. 

859. the Molossian plains. The oracle of Zeus at 
Dodona was in the part of Epirus inhabited by the 
Molossians. 

862, the talking oaks. The oracles given by Zeus 
at Dodona were expressed by the rustling of the leaves 
of oaks, the meaning of which was interpreted by the 
priestesses. 

867. the gulf of Rhea. This is said to have been 
the old name of the Adriatic. 

870. that Ionian bay, the Adriatic, which was 
regarded by ancient geographers as a gulf of the Ionian 
Sea. 

PacE 28, 877. Last of the land, at the extreme 
north of Egypt. 

881. Epaphus, derived by the Greeks from a verb 
meaning ‘ touch’. 

884. fifty maidens, the Danaides, who were betrothed 
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to their cousins, the fifty sons of Aegyptus, The 
Suppliants of Aeschylus relates how they fled to Argos 
and how the Argive King listened to their supplication 
and gave them protection. 

892, welcome, For the euphemism compare Mac- 
Beth, i. 5. 68: 


He that's coming must be provided for. 


896, One maid alone, Hypermnestra. Her sisters 
killed their husbands, 

902, one valiant, Heracles. 

Pace 29, 911. unforged goad. See note on 1, 832. 

912, seated heart. Compare Macbeth, i, 3. 136: 


And make my seated heart knock at my ribs. 


916. The anapaests help to express the spasmodic 
leaps with which Io leaves, as she had entered, the 
stage. See note on ]. 575. 

919, Exit Io. Third Stasimon: Strophe 1 (920-5) = 

Aniistrophe 2 (926-34) ; Epode (935-45). 


920, wise was he. According to a scholiast, the wise 
man here referred to was Pittacus of Mitylene, one of 
the Seven Wise Men of Greece, who, being consulted by 
aman as to whether he should marry a rich woman of 
higher rank or a poor woman of his own rank, advised 
him to listen to what the children were saying. So the 
man went out and heard one of the children say to his 
top ‘Spin in your own place’. He took this as an omen 
(see 1. 501), and married the woman in his own rank. 
Cp. Ovid, Heroides, ix, 32: 


Si qua voles apte nubere, nube pari 


(If you wish to marry fittingly, marry an equal), 
Pace 80, 947. such marriage. See 1, 797. 
961, Who with strange fire. Cp, Moloch’s speech, 
Paradise Lost, ii, 64-8 + 
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When to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 
Infernal thunder: and, for lightning, see 
Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his angels. 


967. Compare 2 Henry IV, iv. 5.93: ‘Thy wish was 
father, Harry, to that thought.’ 

Pace 31, 980 seqq. With this altercation between 
Hermes and Prometheus should be compared that 
between Gabriel and Satan at the conclusion of the 
fourth book of Paradise Lost. 

983. Enter Hermes. 

996. Your fencéd towers. Cp. Paradise Lost, ii. 
129-30 : 

The towers of heaven are filled With arméd watch. 

997. two rulers. Uranus, who was expelled by 
Cronus, and Cronus, who was expelled by Zeus. 

Pace 82, 1008. Better, methinks. With this com- 
pare Satan’s speech, Paradise Lost, i. 268 : 

Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven. 
With the whole passage compare Shelley's Prometheus 
Unbound, i. 429 seqq. : 

Mercury. Alas ! 

Thou canst not count thy years to come of pain. 


Prometheus. Perchance no thought can count them, 


yet they pass. 
Mercury. If thou mightst dwell amid the gods the 
while, 
Lapp’d in voluptuous joy. 
Prometheus. I would not quit 


This bleak ravine, these unrepentant pains. 


1025. For so much grace, I suppose that I ought to’ 
reveal this secret in gratitude for all the favour he has 


shown me. Prometheus is of course bitterly ironical. 
E2 
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‘This whole dialogue is a good instance of what Browning 
calls thrusting and parrying in bright stichomyth. 
Hermes gives the thrusts, which Prometheus” retorts 
parry. This practice of the Greek tragedians is some- 
times imitated by Shakespeare, especially in his earlier 
plays. Compare Richard 111, iv. 4. 360-78, 

Pace 33, 1044. Deem not the pride. Compare 
Satan's speech, Paradise Lost, i, 105-16: 


What though the field be lost? 
Allis not lost, the unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome : 
‘That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With epptiant knee and deify his power 

« That were low indeed, 

‘That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall. 


1049, As a new-yoked colt. Cp. Paradise Lost, iv, 

857-9: 
‘The fiend replied not, overcome with rage, 
But, like a proud steed rein‘d, went haughty on, 
Champing his iron curb. 

1058. crowning wave. In the original it is ‘third 
wave’ (τρικυμία), the Greeks believing that the third 
‘wave was always the largest : see Plato, Repub.,v. 472, 
“On one escaping two waves you bring on the greatest 
and most grievous matter of the third wave.’ The 
Romans believed the tenth wave to be the largest. 

1069. some god. This condition was satisfied by 
the centaur, Chiron, who, having been poisoned by an 
arrow of Heracles, was willing to die instead of Prome- 
theus so as to escape the pain of his wound. 

Pace 85, 1120, nor then complain, The tendency 
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to make such unjust complaints is remarked upon by 
Zeus in the beginning of the Odyssey. ‘Mortals,’ he 
says, ‘blame the gods as being the cause of their mis- 
fortunes, but they themselves by their folly have woes 
contrary to fate." Thus Aegisthus committed ruinous 
folly, although Hermes by the orders of Zeus warned 
him, as he here warns Prometheus. Compare Edmund's 
reflections on ‘the excellent foppery of the world’ in 
King Lear, i. 2. 

1128. Exit Hermes. 

PacE 36, 1144. And ye revolving skies. As the 
first words of Prometheus were an appeal to the 
Elements, so are his last words. At the end we are to 
suppose that Prometheus sinks into the abyss of Erebus, 
as Hermes had warned him that he would do. Whether 
the Chorus disappeared with him, or whether they were 
represented as separating themselves from him at the 
last, there is nothing to indicate. 
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